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Ladies’ and Children’s Fall Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.— Dress of gray poplin, with skirt 
trimmed with four flounces. Over-skirt with 
flat apron-front, slightly bouffant at the back, 
and trimmed with three flounces and a row of 
black velvet ribbon. Heart-shaped waist with 
long basques, trimmed in a similar manner, and 
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finished with bows as shown by the illustration. 
Linen chemisette with black cravat. 

Fig. 2.—Suir ror Grru From 3 To 5 YEARS 
otp. Skirt of red and gray striped silk. Over- 
skirt with low corsage of gray silk. High tucked 
linen chemisette with sleeves. Belt of the ma- 
terial of the skirt. 

Fig. 3.—Suir For Girt From 5 To 8 YEARS 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


i} 


oLp. Violet sultane skirt with deep side-pleated 
flounce. Black silk over-skirt. Pleated cam- 
bric blouse, with revers collar. 

Fig. 4.—Watrkine Dress. White and blue 
striped foulard under dress. Over-skirt and 
basque-waist of white twilled foulard, trimmed 
with blue velvet ribbon. White straw hat, 
with white flowers and blue crépe de Chine. 





FALL TOILETTES, 
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Fig. 5.—Warkine Dress. Skirt of light 
maroon glacé silk, trimmed with side-pleated 
flounces, bias strips, and heavy fringe. Over 
dress with short train of dark maroon, heavy, 
dead-lustre gros grain, trimmed with velvet rib- 
bon and gros grain bows of the same color. 
Swiss muslin chemisette, with a narrow frill in 
the neck. 
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RAINBOWS OF GOLD. 
“If you can get to the foot of a rainbow before it fades away you 
will find a bushel of gold.”—Legend of Fairy Lore. 
‘Wuen I was a child I was solemnly told, 
bow appeared in the sky, 


any could get would they try; 
So I ran where the splendor came down to the ground, 
.  Bnt it fleeted as fast as I ran, 
And with all of my search it was nothing I found ; 
Yet I'm doing the same as-a man. 
There's the rainbow of love, when affections are young, 
The brightest, we think, of the lot; 


Or a foolish abstraction of thought. 

‘There’s the rainbow of fame, with its amaranth crown ; 
We chase it in emulous strife ; . 

We reach where its foot so enticing came down, 
And find—we have wasted a life. 


Hope's rainbows are ever abroad in the air, 
Alluring us fools to pursue; 

We follow and follow, and find nothing there 
Save a sprinkle of glittering dew. 

Earth’s rainbows of promise, so fair to the sight, 
Are but fictions, at best, of the mind; 

Their gleams give at most unsubstantial delight— 
They fade and leave nothing behind, 


Then what of the rainbow that gleams beyond death— 
The promise hereafter? Who is there can tell 
If, after the parting of body and breath, 
He is sure under that rainbow all will be well? 
Can be certain it is the last bow to allure, 
The one that stoops down on the bushel of gold— 
The gold he at last shall possess? Who is sure? 
Alas! ’tis a secret we can not unfold. 
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A NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS, 


In HarpPEr’s WEEKLY for September 
2, we shall commence the publication of 
the new serial story, 


“POOR MISS FINCH,” 


BY 
WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” 
‘The Moonstone,” “Man and Wife,” etc. 
Mr. CoL.ins stands in the foremost 
rank of living novelists, and the present 
story, which will be printed from advance 
sheets, is one of the most brilliant and 
fascinating efforts of his genius. 











Wr Cut Paper Patterns of the Infants Ward- 
robe, on page 557, comprising six articles, viz., 
Cloak with Hood, Gored Robe, Yoke Slip, Night 
Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, by mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. Dealers supplied on the usual 
terms. For complete list of Cut Paper Patterns 
published sae Advertisement, page 559. 

Gr Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
large variety of Ladies’ Fall Dresses, Bonnets and 
Round Hats, Suits for Boys and Girls from four 
to fifteen years old, Bonnet Trimmings, Postilion 
Basques, Clothes-Bags, Watch-Cases, Music Port- 
folios, Necessaires, Crochet and Tatted Fringes, 
Tapestry Borders, ett., etc. 





THE PRESENT FASHION. 


F one supposes that the people of the 
earth are not gradually marching on 
toward a perfect development, and wishes 
to be assured that the age is really an ad- 
vance upon all that have gone before, there 
is one thing whose inspection must convince 
him of the fact, trivial as we are wont to 
consider it, of immense importance to the 
race as it really is, in every moral and phys- 
ical respect: we mean the prevailing fash- 
ion. And we claim that, in spite of all the 
absurdities and follies with which the rich 
and the idle have chosen to encumber it, 
the present manner of shaping and making 
feminine garments is altogether the best 
thing that has yet sprung from the brain of 
the modiste. 

True, there is something to be said for the 
primitive garment of our earlier ancestresses, 
that wild-beast robe—the skin of “striped 
panther, lifting loosely to the air,” in which 
Mr. JOAQUIN MILLER delights to drape his 
dusky heroines. Its simplicity was perfect, 
and it probably answered all purposes. But 
the preserve of panthers being in a measure 
exhausted, substitutes have been found nec- 
essary, and the fancy has been stimulated to 
their invention. When life forsook its first 
freedom, and men became the slaves of cities 
and women of inner courts, woven draperies 
had taken the place of the savage dress, and 
brooches and jewels did the service that 
eagles’ beaks and claws had done. So long 
as women remained the mere ornaments of 
their masters’ seclusion, and the streets were 
places unfit for them to tread, nothing could 
have been better than the long, flowing gar- 
ment revealing all the outlines as it hid 
them; and the peplum and the veil, wrapped 
in which the women ventured beyond their 
gates as in a cloud of invisibility, still 





spread over them the shelter of home. And 
not all hi can give us any lovelier pic- 
ture than that of Helen when she went 
abroad and “shadowed her beauty in white 
veils.” 

But, as civilization ripened, and ribaldry 
and indecency retired from the public gaze 
to dark corners, and no reason remained 
why women should not use the thorough- 
fares, it may be that the necessity of the 
case modified the loose apparel, which, 
beautiful as we find it in the pictures of 
Pompeiian interiors, with its cool and flow- 
ing folds, must have been far from equally 
attractive when flapping round the feet, and 
caught up in one hand or the other and 
hitched along from step to step. And it is, 
probably, this modification to meet circum- 
stances which has ever since given rise to 
the various fashions, or endeavors to attain 
something preferable to that which exists. 

Without doubt these fashions have, from 
generation to generation, frequently been 
the exhibition of individual caprice ; but, on 
the whole, they have steadily mounted from 
one degree of usefulness to another, the ex- 
aggerations of the first season fixing the fit 
medium of succeeding ones, till the present 
street costume leaves but little to be desired. 

Look at the cumbersome dress of ELIza- 
BETH’Ss day, the ruff, the buckram bodice, the 
vestments which, one after another, MARY 
Stuart took off in making ready for the 
headsman—the fearful lacing and the tortur- 
ing back-boards, the calashes and galoches 
of our great-grandmothers—and then look 
at any lady of our own era who follows the 
fashion without subserviency or indulgence 
in striking extremes, and you can have but 
one opinion as to the superior merit of the 
present ideas. We have now a short dress 
that just escapes the soiling of the street; a 
neatly fitting shoe, from whose thick sole the 
exceedingly minute heel has been discarded, 
leaving one merely high enough to lift the 
foot from the wet and the dust; the useless 
folds of the upper garment gathered out of 
the way, making a graceful outline at the 
hip; hair “which wantons with the love- 
sick air,” worn more becomingly than ever 
before ; a bonnet which shelters the top of 
the head from the sun and air exactly where 
shelter is needed, which the wind has left 
off loosening, and tormenting the temper 
thereby, and which no longer hides the face 
“down a Leghorn lane,” with as unpleasant 
results as those attending the use of blinders 
on a horse; and a tout ensemble pleasing to 
the gaze of the beholder and comfortable to 
the body of the wearer. . 

Of course, like many other good things, 
these fashions are at the mercy of the user, 
susceptible of abuse, and receiving it at the 
hands of all those who have too much time, or 
too much money, or too little taste, to suffer 
them to retain their original quietness. Itis 
in this way that they are made areproach by 
the wilderness of trimming with which the 
milliner is suffered to overlay them, and by 
the thousand-and-one whimsical cuttings and 
slashings that they endure, and in all which 
time and substance are wasted, and arivalry 
established dangerous to purse and to charac- 
ter. But such things bring their own remedy, 
since the dresses bristling with frillings and 
flutings will so soon tire the gaze and satiate 
the fancy that a reaction of soft unbroken 
outlines must follow; and if we are not 
driven to assume the nun’s garb by sheer 
force of contrast, we shall have the mode as 
it was meant to be—a costume capable of 
infinite variety, and of adaptation without 
singularity to all figures and all tastes. Cer- 
tainly a more alluring sight than one of the 
damsels of the day, in her lawns and laces, 
her skirts like the petals of a rose, her bright 
ribbons, her flying hair, could hardly gladden 
the eyes of men; and if, as we may hope, 
her heart and soul are clothed in raiment 
equally as fair, she well may gladden the 
eyes of angels too. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Musk. 


EAR BOB,—As I was rolling out of town 

in the train one morning this summer 

for a day’s pleasuring—or, in my case, who 
enjoy so much in town, I suppose I ought to 
say change of pleasure—in the country, I 
seated myself in one of those very comfort- 
able drawing-room cars, and as I proceeded 
to adjust my mind to the journey I perceived 
a very strong odor of musk. Perfumes are 
pleasant to me, and when I am aware of them 
I instantly feel myself to be in the neighbor- 
hood of some mariner freshly come home 
from the spice islands. I smell Java and 
Borneo and Sumatra. My mind is full of 
jungles and tigers and Malays, but so con- 
fusedly remote as not to be threatening or 
troublesome. Or if the odor be of a certain 
purity and pungency rather than richness, 
the scenery shifts in my mind to gardens in 
cooler zones, or to wild-wood dells, and a 
thousand fond associations fill my memory 
witk beautiful pictures of the kind that all 
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old gentlemen and old ladies, ny dear Bob, 
contemplate with tenderness to the very last. 

Having nothing in particular to do, I un- 
folded the morning paper, and then looked 
about me to see who it was that began the 
day with such a fine odor. I said that it 
was musk, or at least musky, and that is a 
perfume which, as you know, is so powerful 
that it is made the basis of others, and, by 
reason of the same power, is sometimes a lit- 
tle suspicious. I remember in my younger 
days the dapper little gentleman, so neat in 
his dress and so polite in his manner, who 
was book-keeper in an office to which I used 
to resort. But he was enveloped in an at- 
mosphere of musk. I think the whole build- 
ing was scented. The books of that house 
must smell like the rolls that swathed old 
mummies, and were steeped in odorous gums. 
It was always perplexing to me, I remember, 
that a man so small should, as it were, smell 
so immensely, and that so mild a man should 
be associated with any thing so powerful as 
that perfume. Now, Bob, it is a melancholy 
truth that the small, mild man was a shame- 
ful sinner in many ways. He was obliged 
to have recourse to powerful medicaments, 
and to destroy all trace of them he neutral- 
ized the odor which they might leave about 
him by unstinted use of that bullying musk. 

The result was inevitable. Sin and musk 
are inextricably associated in my mind. I 
can not help fancying that sin has a musky 
smell, and the stronger the musk the more 
awful, it seems to me, the sin must be. 
When you have been smoking, my dear 
Bob, and presently seek the society of 
ladies, I have seen you gnawing orris root 
or chewing cachous. You wish to correct 
the rank tobacco fumes by a more agreeable 
breath. It is wise and courteous, but it is, 
nevertheless, suggestive. If you wished to 
conceal that you had been smoking, the de- 
vice would not serve. The orris and the 
cachous say gayly to all the company, “ We 
are hiding something,” and every body knows 
what it is. Or, perhaps, it is only printing 
the fact of your tobacco habit in ornamental 
type. The perfume is only a blue and gold 
edition of the fume. 

As I glanced around the car I saw that 
the odor proceeded from a large, dark-haired 
gentleman, who had that extremely con- 
scious unconscious aspect which I remark 
very often upon my travels. Occasionally 
he took out his handkerchief and adjusted it 
a great deal more than was necessary for the 
very slight use to which he put it noseward, 
and it was evident that he was intentional- 
ly shaking out the invisible cloud of musk 
in which he concealed himself, like a magi- 
cian in the smoke of his incantations, or a 
cuttle-fish in the inky mist which he gener- 
ates to shield him from pursuit. Every body 
in the car, I am sure, perceived the pro- 
digious scent, and some of the ladies, I ob- 
served, coughed a little and turned pale, as 
if they were ill; and one or two of the gen- 
tlemen stared and scowled and half snorted 
—a snort of impatience being, as I under- 
stand it, nasal profanity, or an oath of the 
nose. But the serenity of our high-smelling 
traveler was undisturbed, and he devoted 
himself to his paper with a most solemnly 
affected air of abstraction. 

The scene reminded me ludicrously of a 
ceremonious dinner at which I was once 
present, and to which all the guests had 
been bidden to eat venison. The host 
warned us not to waste our appetites, nor to 
trifle with them upon unimportant dishes; 
and after due expectation and delay the 
great dish was served. But, my dear Bob, 
far off its coming did not shine, but was ap- 
parent. We were not vultures nor buzzards, 
and to eat the venison was impossible. But 
nothing could surpass the bland unconcern 
with which every body at table seemed to 
be unconscious of what was only too appall- 
ingly apparent. The host behaved well, 
and, after a form of offering the morsel 
which would have graced a banquet of con- 
dors, he winked at its swift disappearance, 
and we all chattered gayly, as if we had 
dined luxuriously and amply. Even so the 
dark-haired, musky gentleman in the car 
was, after a little while, blandly disregard- 
ed, although he was, I may say, appallingly 
apparent. 

But when, at a convenient station, I 
stepped out to breathe the fresh air upon 
the platform, I passed a certain young lady, 
whose name I would certainly write in full 
if I did no# know that it would cover your 
manly face, my dear Bob, with the most 
prickly blushes. It was an exquisite sum- 
mer morning, and as I passed I looked at the 
paint and pasteboard battlements of the ta- 
tion-house, and said to her: 

“This castle hath a pleasant seat: the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses.” 
And even that summer air was sweeter for 
a faint and subtile scent; not sickly and 
cloying, but delicately fresh, as if a zephyr 
laden with the aroma of carnations had lost 
itself somewhere in the folds of that young 
This, also, was a perfume, but 





how different! This, too, was suggestive, 
like that overpowering musk; but I give 
you my word, dear Bob, nobody turned pale 
nor snorted. _ 

Later in the day, when I had left the train, 
and it had rolled far and far away, I sat at 
the pleasantest of windows looking out over 
the river and across a garden which sloped 
riverward from the house. There were 
lawns and terraces and huge urns and vases 
overflowing with flowering vines, but I chief- 
ly perceived the scent of roses, which grew 
in vast beds, and perfumed the wind that 
stole over the river as silently and swiftly 
as a lover, as Leander, say, to rest his head 
upon that Hero’s fragrant bosom. The 
freshness and sweetness of that roseate air 
were inspiring. I really forgot my years 
and the infirmities proper to my age, and 
thought that no summer day had ever been 
so blissful. And, as I inhaled as well as be- 
held its beauty, I could not help reflecting 
upon the richness of life and experience that 
endowed the same thing with such infinite- 
ly various associations and suggestions. 
That overpowering musk in the morning, 
and that breath of carnation at mid-day, and 
now the rose-odor in the afternoon—how 
could any thing be more different in their 
effects—and yet they were all sweet per- 
fumes! 

And yet is it perfumes only of which what 
I thought is true? Are they not themselves 
symbols of our manners upon the road? I 
think that you know somebody, my dear 
Robert, who shows the utmost propriety of 
conduct, whose address is always bland and 
courteous, who never betrays impatience nor 
anger of any kind, but is as smooth as if his 
manners had been oiled and rubbed like the 
frame of a wrestler. His smile is ready and 
profuse. He is prompt and intelligent and 
thoughtful. He'is always ready for the 
business or the play of the moment. He 
has his story to tell, his joke to crack, his 
song to sing. He has traveled and observed. 
He is humorous but not satirical, always 
well-dressed, hopeful, and cheerful. But for 
all that you do not like him. His man- 
ners are as irreproachably good as musk 
is undeniably sweet.- But as that perfume 
is unpleasantly suggestive, so his manner is 
suspicious. It is too strong. There is too 
much musk here. Phew! And I can fancy 
you indulging in that nasal profanity which 
I remarked in the car. 

But when I left the window over the rose- 
garden and descended to the parlor that 
opened upon the lawn, I met you know who, 
and as we walked out in that sunset and 
talked of a hundred things, I was aware of a 
manner which technically could not be de- 
scribed as more faultless than that of the 
somebody I have just mentioned, but which 
seemed to me as exquisite as the breath of 
the carnation I perceived in the morning. 
And when, later, Mrs. Margery came in, that 
queen of women, and with a superb grace 
and splendor which you can imagine may 
have been the natural manner of goddesses 
as we see them in the finest statues—some 
Diana when she loved Endymion, some calm- 
browed Ceres, some great-eyed Juno, some 
Venus of Milo—made every body happy, 
then it seemed to me that I perceived in an- 
other way the perfect perfume of that whole 
rose-garden. 

It is something under the manner, you 
see, my dear young friend. There is a cer- 
tain smoothness and finish which, when you 
have once known them to hide deceit and 
selfishness, are hateful, although, as manner 
merely, faultless. Musk is sweet. To me it 
is not in itself disagreeable. But it has be- 
come such a mask that when I perceive it I 
am alarmed, like a railway engineer when he 
runs over atorpedo. There is danger ahead. 
I smell it. And my experience is not pecul- 
iar—it is shared by very many. If I should 
perceive it when I am with you, I should in- 
stantly say that you had been drinking, or 
chewing opium, or taking some drug, or that 
at least you had done something that you 
knew was wrong, and that you were trying 
to conceal. Manner is a perfume. But per- 
fumes, as we know, may be meant to put us 
off the scent. Let us be wary, therefore, my 
dear boy, I said to myself, as I returned to 
town, and choose for our use only those odors 
which are not liable to suspicion, but are 
such as that young lady whom you know, 
and whom I respect and love—at the proper 
distance—always uses. 

Your friend, dear Bob, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
INFANT'S CLOTHING. 


WE give this week illustrations, and will fur- 
nish cut paper patterns, of the most impor- 
tant articles of infants’ clothing. The robe, day 
slip, gown, cloak, petticoat, and shirt are the gar- 
ments that young mothers find most difficult of 
construction. Our cut paper patterns will sim- 
plify these henceforth, as they are complete in 
the smallest details, Patterns of all smaller 


articles, such as bibs, sacques, bands, ete., have 
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been given from time to time in the Supple- 
ments. 
DRESSES. 


High-necked and long-sleeved dresses are most 
in favor at present for infants. ‘This is a sensi- 
ble fashion, as it dispenses with sacques, which 
are sometimes left off through carelessness, so that 
the child takes cold. However, there is usually 
found in an infant’s outfit at least one dressy 
robe made with low neck, short sleeves, and 
more or less elaborate trimming, to be worn at 
the christening, or on occasions when baby is the 
centre of attraction. The material for this is 
fine mull, or else the thinnest French nansook. 
This robe measures a yard and a quarter in 
length, is about two yards wide, and cousists of 
two straight breadths and a gored front, with 
body and skirt in one, shaped after the design 
given in our illustration. The back of the waist 
is fully gathered at the top and belt, the side is 
sloped out for the armhole, and the tiny sleeve, 
when properly set in, will shape the top straight 
around, displaying the plump, dimpled shoulders 
that square necks conceal. ‘The belt does not 
pass over the front gore, but begins on each side 
of it, and is made of the trimming separate from 
the belt. . The robe illustrated has puffs of nan- 
sook divided by Valenciennes insertion, The 
edges of the putis are rolled and overseamed to 
the insertion. ‘The laundress should fold the 
puff through the centre, iron and flute it as 
though it were a ruffle, and thus give when 
opened the effect of pleated marquise putfs. If 
real Valenciennes is too expensive, there is an 
Italian imitation with feathery edges, that copies 
real lace admirably, and costs but half as much. 
Hamburg insertion, like needle-work, though done 
by machinery, is also inexpensive. A third plan 
for those who have much time and little money 
is to unite the puffs by tucked bands, making 
five or six tiniest tucks in the centre, a space 
each side covered by feather stitching, and a 
hem to finish the edges. Ifa sash is used, it is 
tied on the left side of the front or back, accord- 
ing to fancy. 

High yoke slips for every-day wear are the sim- 
plest and prettiest of baby dresses. Thicker nan- 
sook and dimity are the favorite fubrics for these. 
Linen lawns rumple too easily ; cross-barred and 
striped muslins are old-fashioned. Colored dress- 
es on babies are now unheard-of things. ‘The 
yoke may be of the dress material, fitted smooth- 
ly over the shoulders, and surrounded by a ruf- 
fle or edging; or it may be formed entirely of 
lengthwise puffs, bands of insertion, tucks, or of 
Valenciennes medallions and needle-work. The 
two widths of the skirt are sometimes straight, 
sometimes sloped slightly toward the top, and are 
seven-eighths or a yard long. A two-inch hem, 
with trimming like that on the yoke inserted 
above it, finishes the skirt. The sleeves are coat- 
shaped. A wide ribbon sash, or one of the ma- 
terial, hemmed, is used. In the latter case a belt 
of insertion is put across the front, and long 
strings are sewed to it and tied behind. Shirrs 
and drawing-strings around the entire waist are 
also seen, but to our taste the dress is prettiest 
when hanging loose from the yoke, unconfined 
by belt or sash. 


NIGHT-GOWN. 


The gown pattern is merely a long sacque, 
buttoned behind or before, as the mother chooses. 
If buttoned behind, it serves also for a day dress 
in the nursery. Soft French percales, American 
cambric, and finest muslins of light quality are 
selected for night-gowns, and simple edgings for 
trimming. 

Some of the newest day slips shown at the 
furnishing houses are combinations of our night- 
gown and yoke slip. ‘The back has a yoke; the 
front is a sacque, smooth and plain, with length- 
wise rows of insertion sewed in with feather 
stitching. ‘This can be done easily, and will 
make variety in the outfit. 


PETTICOATS. 


Directions are unnecessary for making petti- 
coats. Two straight widths of jaconet, or mus- 
lin, hemmed, ruffled, tucked, or trimmed with 
insertion, are gathered to a waistband of the 
material, doubled and passed straight around 
the body. A place for the arm may be hollow- 
ed out, but is not important. Frenchwomen 
prefer tapes to tie all such garments; buttons, 
and too often pins, are used here. Petticoats 
of gauze flannel for day wear are made by the 
same pattern, Plain flannefs have an inch-wide 
hem turned up on the outside, held at the top 
by a row of feather or brier stitching, and bound 
on the edge with white lutestring ribbon. The 
waistband is linen doubled. More elaborate 
skirts have shallow scallops needle-worked, and 
rich soutache braiding or embroidery. The 
barrow-coat, or ‘‘ pinning-blanket,” used to in- 
wrap the child’s limbs on cold nights, is a single 
width of soft, thick flannel hemmed on three 
sides, with the fourth gathered to a waistband. 

INFANTS’ SHIRTS. 

The shirt is a dainty little garment made of 
finest linen lawn, the old-fashioned kenting, and 
in many cases of sheer linen cambric. The roll- 
ing lapels’and sleeves are trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes or tiniest ruffles. A hem finishes it be- 
low. The smallest, smoothest, softest seams 
should be seen on all infants’ clothing, and es- 


a on the shirts, that come next the tender 
esh, 


THE CLOAK, 


The cloak used at all seasons is two large 
capes and a hood. White cloaks are preferred. 
For summer the material is repped piqué, and 
lately white lawn; in winter white merino is 
choosen for dress occasions, plaid flannels for 
greater warmth and ordinary use. Braiding, 
embroidery, and fringe are the trimmings for 
piqué and merine, 





An easy and pretty fashion is to work polka dots 
at intervals over all the upper cape, and on all the 
visible parts of the lower. A vine of embroidery, 
or elaborate braiding in palm or fern leaves or 
medallions, then surrounds both capes, and fringe 
finishes the edges. The upper cape is often rich- 
ly trimmed while the lower is perfectly plain. 
Merino cloaks are lined throughout with thin 
silk, and interlined with soft flannels. Wadding 
and quilting make these hang stiffly. French 
cloaks of Victoria lawn and of striped dimity 
have pleated lawn ruffles instead of fringe. 
Flannel cloaks are simply bound with ribbon of 
the color that appears in the plaid, or else they 
have a ruche of flannel notched or bound. 


VARIETIES, 


Turbans of Valenciennes lace and needle-work 
medallions are chosen for both boy and girl ba- 
bies. ‘These are almost too elaborate for inex- 
perienced mothers to make, and they cost $10 or 
$15 ready made. For those who wish to at- 
tempt them pretty models and minute directions 
are given in former numbers of the Bazar. Soft 
fleecy wool knitted caps have also been illustra- 
ted. In lieu of these mothers make simple little 
cape bonnets of white lawn for summer, and of 
braided merino for winter. 

Sacques are not so much used as formerly 
when all dresses were low in the neck. Finest 
cashmere sacques, richly braided and embroider- 
ed, are found at the furnishing stores. Berlin 
wool sacques are still softer, and are perfectly 
shaped. 

A blanket or shawl, a square of merino or fine 
flannel, is added to all infants’ wardrobes. Im- 
ported blankets are exquisitely needle-worked, 
and are far cheaper than those made here. ‘They 
are invariably white, with a richly wrought vine 
and scallops around the square, and a thick clus- 
ter in one corner. Made of flannel, they cost 
$7; of merino, $8 to $9 50. 

The best bibs for ordinary use are of white 
lawn, lined and slightly wadded, and quilted. 
These absorb moisture, and are far softer than 
piqué. The quilting is far apart, in double dia- 
monds, a tiny figure is wrought in each diamond, 
and the entire edge of the bib is scalloped and 
overcast. Bibs to be worn outside handsome 
cloaks are made of Valenciennes insertion and 
needle-worked bands edged with lace. A three- 
cornered kerchief of linen cambric trimmed with 
fine lace is also used. 

Flannel bands supplied at the furnishing houses 
are of doubled flannel, with a broad band of elas- 
tic inserted down the front. The ends of the 
flannel band are narrowed to wrap around the 
body by passing through a slit under each arm. 

Woven Afghans for infants’ carriages rival the 
knitted ones in beauty, are almost as soft, and 
cost about one-third as much; they are woven 
in bright Pompadour blue and rose stripes with 
white, and the brilliant flowers are embroidered 
by hand: $7 50 to $9 is the range of prices. 

Pretty and inexpensive baskets for toilette arti- 
cles have linings and ruffles of white dimity, the 


edges ornamented with feather stitching in blue 


zephyr wool. On the top of the basket is a ruche 
of Swiss muslin with rolled edges overwrought 
with blue wool. A simple design is wrought on 
the pockets, cushions, and centre of the basket. 
Finer trimmed baskets ar. lined with blue or 
rose silk under Swiss muslin or Valenciennes 
insertions, c 

An imported berceaunette, or cradle basket, 
has drapery and covers of pink silk beneath 
dotted Swiss muslin edged with duchesse lace: 
the price is $45. Still handsomer ones, made 
here, are swinging cradles, with canopies of blue 
silk covered by Swiss muslin pleatings and Va- 
lenciennes, 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and ARrNoLp, 
ConstaB_e, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue London correspondent of the New 
Orleans Times went to Westminster Abbey on 
Sunday afternoon, a few weeks ago, to hear 
Dean STANLEY preach. The Crown Prince and 
Princess of Prussia, with their two little sons, 
were also there. As they advanced up the aisle 
the grand organ pealed forth the national hymn, 
“God save the Queen,” and every body stood 
up. The Dean’s sermon was from the Forty- 
sixth Psalm, ‘‘God is our hope and strength, a 
very present help in trouble,” which, by-the- 
way, is the subject of the national hymn of the 
German Ps gg all feste burg ist unser 
Gott.” The Dean closed his discourse very 

racefully, by a repetition of his text in the 

yerman paraphrase, both in German and En- 
glish, and then the verse was sung as an anthem 

y the choir. The effect was very fine. 

—Miss STEBBINS has completed for the Cen- 
tral Park a bronze statue, ‘‘The Angel of the 
Croton,” for the $150,000 fountain now in 
course of construction on those grounds. 

—GEORGE Sanp is said to be lying danger- 
ously ill, and doubts are entertained of her re- 
covery. She is —— down under a load of 
anxiety concerning the future of France. It is 
not unlikely, if she recovers, that she will be 
elected to one of the vacant seats in the French 
Academy. 

—Mr. P. T. Barnum and General ScHOFIELD 
have purchased 30,000 acres of land in Colorado, 
including eleven miles on each side of the 
Huerfano River. They propose to be cattle- 
raisers, and to start the raising with one thou- 
sand animals of superior blood. 

—The new Treasury bonds are to be orna- 
mented with portraits of prominent statesmen 
deceased. The $50 bonds will have that of 
Siras Wricut; the $100’s, Epwin M. Stan- 
Ton; the $500’s, THomas H. Benton; the 
$1000’s, ex-President Harrison; the _$5000’s, 
ANSON BURLINGAME; the $10,000’s, JoHNn A. 
ANDREW. 

—CHARLES BULLEN has just written the ‘* Sto- 
ry of Count Bismarck’s Life,” in which occurs 
the following: ‘*The value of a goed cigar,” 





_ the late 





said BISMARCK, as he proceeded to light an ex- 
cellent Havana, ‘‘is best understood when it is 
the last you possess, and there is no chance of 
getting another. At Kéniggratz I had only one 
cigar left in my pocket, which I carefully guard- 
ed during the whole of the battle as a miser 
does his treasure. I did not feel justified in 
using it. I painted in glowing colors in my 
mind the happy hour when I should enjoy it aft- 
er the victory. But I had miscalculated my 
chances.” ‘And what was the cause of your 
miscalculation?” ‘‘A poor dragoon. He lay 
helpless, with both arms crushed, murmuring 
for something to refresh him. I felt in my 
pockets, and found I had only gold, and that 
would be of no use to him. But stay—I had 
still my treasured cigar! I lighted this for him, 
and placed it between his teeth. You should 
have seen the poor fellow’s grateful smile! I 
never enjoyed a cigar so much as that one I did 
not smoke.”’ 

—When the Rev. Mr. Sears was settled in 
Wayland, Father ALLEN said to him that he also 
once preached there as a candidate, and should 
have been settled but for one little thing. 
‘“What was it, pray?” ‘Oh, the people didn’t 
want me.” 

—Queen Victoria is noted for promptness 
and-making good “time.” She likes that qual- 
ity in others, and has, therefore, given orders 
that the ja sand-glass, which indicates the 
length of time allowed for the sermon in the 
royal chapel, shall be measured for twenty min- 
utes only, instead of an hour as formerly. 

—It is reported, and is quite likely to be true, 
that JAMES GORDON BENNETT, Esq., editor of 
the Herald, has announced his intention to give 
$100,000 toward the completion of the new Ro- 
man Catholic cathedral in Fifth Avenue. Al- 
though not an ostentatious, Mr. BENNETT is a 
liberal, contributor to works of a religious and 
benevolent character. 

—Miss HarRIET MaRTINEAU, who is now six- 
ty-nine, is in fair health this summer, though dis- 
abled from work. She lives in her charming re- 
treat of ‘‘ Ambleside,” in the English lake coun- 
try. 

—The Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. MaGEzE, is, 
next after Canon Lippon, the sensation preach- 
er of the Church of England. Recently West- 
minster Abbey was filled a full hour before the 
time of service to hear him on ‘‘ The Intemper- 
ance of the Lower Orders.”? A Dissenting cler- 
gyman writes: ‘‘It was one of the most eloquent 
and impressive discourses I ever heard ; the dic- 
tion chaste and often surpassingly beautiful. 
It occupied a full hour in the delivery, and was 

iven without notes, with great earnestness and 
freedom of action. It must, however, have been 
committed to memory, for no man could haye 
extemporized such sentences.” 

—The “‘ how to do it’’ of the Western pioneer 
is illustrated in the life and adventures of Ext 
Srizson, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, who “‘ marched 
into the bowels of the land” twenty-four years 
ago with $2000, and started a little farm in a 
wilderness. He now has 1100 acres of as fine 
land as the eye can rest upon, worth $100,000. 
His house is small and neat; but his barn!— 
bless you! it is 600 feet long, and he keeps add- 
ing to it. He runs 1500 sheep,and cows and 
oxen innumerable; and is allowed to be about 
the best farmer in Wisconsin. 

—Among the pretty and precious little things 

HEBE Cary used to show to her 
friends was a curious necklace, composed of 
stones, shells, bits of ivory, etc., contributed by 
those for whom she had a personal regard. 
Each one was of value in her eyes, as something 
of interest attached to it. Many of the stones 
were precious. Among the contributors were 
ROBERT DALE OWEN and Mr. WHITELAW REID, 
who furnished a little cube of “agate.” 

—Hon. A. H. STepHeEns is signalizing his ac- 
cession to journalism by writing piquant para- 
graphs. One of his late squibs was five columns 
in length. 

—Father Mrz, formerly a Roman Catholic 
priest, has joined the Episcopal Church, and 
been received into the diocese of Pennsylvania. 
He is said to be a gentleman of superior ability 
and culture, and was formerly one of the preach- 
ers in the Madeleine, Paris. 

—It is amounced that Jon1an HawTHORNE, 
son of the novelist, is the original of Laurie, in 
Miss Aucort’s ‘ Little Women.” 

—Mr. WituiaM B. REED, an eminent member 
of the Philadelphia bar, who had been secured 
by the friends of ex-President BucHANAN to pre- 
pare a life of that personage, has felt compelled 
by impaired health to relinquish the task. It 
will now be undertaken by Professor Jamzs C. 
WELLING, of Annapolis, Maryland, formerly 
assistant editor to GALEs & SratTon, of the old 
National Intelligencer. He is to receive $8000 for 
the work. 

—Something strange about AuBEer. No one 
seems to know how or where he was buried. 
At one time it was reported that his body was 
lost. At all events, he was buried not only with- 
out appropriate honors, but without any funeral 
ceremony whatsoever, and a commission has 
just been formed in Paris for arranging a mort- 
uary service in memory of the great composer. 

—Lord Macavtay never wrote in haste, and 
revised every thing he wrote with the greatest 
nicety. His first rough draft was absolutely il- 
legible from erasures and corrections. It was 
written on official foolscap, with the lines full 
an inch apart. This formed but the rough out- 
line. Then began the work of amplification and 
revision, and when that was complete you could 
hardly find space on the page to stick a pin’s 
point. PREscoTT saw two or three of these 
pages of the manuscript of his history. ‘You 
have no conception,”’ he says, ‘‘of the amount 
of labor that one of these sheets of foolscap 
represents.” But this manuscript was never 
sent to the printer. It was copied out by Ma- 
CAULAY in a hand almost as bold and legible as 
large pica. When in London he generally spent 
most of the morning in the reading-room of the 
British Museum, and his evenings at his desk. 


. His favorite hours of work were those of the 


morning. But upon this point he “humored 
his disposition,” like Grey. If the work palled 
him, he took up his hat and stick, and started 
off for a stroll, generally taking a book in his 
pocket when in the country. In London he 
varied this diversion by visiting the book-stalls 
to pick up rare or original editions of old books, 
or by strolling through the Seven Dials in search 
of ballads. He was as fond of these as Sir WaL- 
TER Scort, and spent the whole of one long va- 
cation, it is said, in a stroll through the north- 
ern counties collecting a set. When living 


alone in the Albany, JEFFREY tells us that Ma- 
CAULAY, like CHARLES DicKENs, often threw 
down his pen at midnight, and strolled out into 
the silent streets to walk about for two or three 
hours. He thought the silence and solitude of 
a great city favorable to meditation, and gener- 
ally returned to his desk with a fresh stock of 
vivid and picturesque thoughts. 

—When the British Queen gives a court 
breakfast the doings are something after this 
sort, according to the record of an American 

man who recently assisted at one: “On 

these occasions the Queen walks about very 
smiling and chipper, with a white cap that looks 
like a French bonne’s over her head, and the 
widow’s weeds a thought lightened by a suspi- 
cion here and there of white lace or crape. The 
breakfasts take place in the afternoon at four 
and a half o’clock, and the ladies attend ina 
costume gotten up expressly for the occasion. 
They gossip and chatter in groups on the sward, 
while the gentlemen, in uniform and stars and 
garters, quiz them in a highly aristocratic way, 
or discuss politics in the arbors. The litte 
Princess of Wales, in particular, is very lively 
and popular on these occasions, and has a 
sprightly air, which neither the well-known pro- 
priety and haughtiness of her royal mamma nor 
the indifference of her big, lazy husband seem to 
have dampened.” 

—The Marquis of Bute is said to have deter- 
mined upon running a line of steamers from 
Cardiff, South Wales, to this city. The indigent 
young man has recently, by a legal decision, 
been awarded property that brings him an addi- 
tional $200,000 a year. 

—It is suggested in some of the Pennsylvania 
papers that a very proper way of doing honor 
to the memory of THappEvs STEVENS would ~ 
be for the children in the common schools of 
the State to subscribe each a small sum for the 
erection of a monument. Mr. STEVENS, more 
than any man in Pennsylvania, was the one who 
organized and brought to its present admirable 

oe the common school system of that 

tate. 

—The Paris Journal announces the death of 
old TaGuionI, at the age of one hundred and 
two. He died at the villa of his granddaughter, 
Princess ALEXANDRE TROUBETZKOI, on the 
banks of the Lake of Como. During the late 
war one of his grandsons served in the Prussian 
and another in the French army. 

—Bishop M‘Far.anp, of Hartford, ucs been 
presented with a $20,000 residence by his con- 
zregation, and been assigned to the diocese of 

artford, recently erected from the see of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. 

—A few days since the ex-Emperor NAPOLEON, 
accompanied vy Prince ACHILLE Murat, met by 
appointment Colonel Duncan, of the United 
States, for the purpose of going to Erith, there 
to take an excursion upon the eg yacht 
of the Messrs. Winans, of Baltimore. The par- 
ty was a private one, consisting of the above- 
named and Mr. and Mrs. CLINTON Winans and 
Mr. WaLTEeR J. Winans. The Emperor was 
greatly pleased with the novel vessel, and espe- 
cially as he has always taken great interest in all 
American affairs. After spending several hours 
steaming up and down the Thames, the Em- 
peror returned by the special train which had 
taken him down. The inhabitants of Erith, hear- 
ing of the Emperor's visit, turned out in great 
numbers to greet him, and gave him three 
hearty cheers. 

—Prince ARTHUR, it is stated, has proposed 
to Lady RosamonD CHURCHILL, daughter of 
the Duke of Marlborough; and an Hon. Mr. 
CARRINGTON, brother of a Lord CARRINGTON, is 
engaged to a young American girl who has 
$15,000 a year. Curious, is it not, that English- 
men rave about and marry American girls (with 
money), while American gentlemen do not rave 
about English girls atall? Not the slightest. 

—Senator HAMLIN attended a clam-bake in 
Portland a few days since, and between plates 
advocated the claims of the Transcontinental 
Railroad. Good clams. 

—GEORGE W. CuILps, of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, occupies just now the attention of the 
English aristocracy. On the Fourth of July he 
spent the day with the Duke and Duchess of 

uckingham, excurted on the Thames, and 
dined at Greenwich. He is to spend a week 
with his Grace and her Grace at Stowe. Onthe 
5th Mr. C. and party were dined by the Lord 
Mayor and lady, and about this time they are 
the guests of Mr. Water, of the London 
Times, at his great estate of Bearwood.. Mr. 
WALTER and Mr. CuILps have had warm per- 
sonal relations for many Da 

—When the Queen of Holland was in England 
she expressed to Dean STANLEY a desire to be- 
hold some of the noted literary lions. 80 the 
Dean gave a literary dinner, and, among others, 
invited Mr. Lecky, who pleased the Queen. 
And then the Queen invited him to visit her in 
Holland. And he went; and he met there a 
maid of honor to her Majesty, and became enam- 
ored of and “‘popped’’ to her, and they were 
married, and have ever since lived nage. She 
is very beautiful and cultivated. e Dutch 
ladies are generally beautiful and cultivated. 
They are not fat. 

rhe new editor of Fraser's Magazine is Dr. 
GrorGE WEBBE DaSENT, an eminent linguist, 
and writer of unusual force and brilliancy. He 
married a daughter of the late Mr. DELANg, of 
the London 
writers on that paper. 

—*Mother Wixson,” of Canton, Maine, aged 
one hundred and five years, is said to be the 
oldest Methodist in this country, if not in the 
world. The Bazar knows of a man who is one 
hundred and seven. He is not a Methodist. 
He is a druggist. rf ; 

—REGNIER retires from the Théatre Frangais, 
after forty years’ service, being one of the lon- 

est careers on record for an actor in the same 
Rouse. His pension is 9000 francs a year. 

—The wife of the Czarowitz of Russia, former- 
ly the Princess Dagmar, has had more reputa- 
tion for personal charms than any other feminine 
member of the royal families of Europe, and 

robably deserves the place heretofore assigned 
to the Empress of Austria. 

—Miss Lity Peckuam, who has studied law 
in the office of her brothers in Milwaukee, has 

ut out her sign in that city as “attorney ab 
Taw.” She desires her friends to discontinue 
the use of her pet name when a child, and to 
speak of her and address her hereafter by the 
name which her parents gave her at birth— 
E.izaBetu PecknaM. She is right, and her ~e- 





quest should be heeded. 


imes, and has been one of the best — 
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der and Foundation Figure 
arr Ourtains, Altar Covers, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus design is worked on lace cov- 
ered with Swiss muslin, with embroid- 
ery cotton in half-polka, button-hole, 
and satin stitch embroidery. Some 
of the figures are also worked in lace 
stitch. After the embroidery is com- 
pleted, cut away the Swiss muslin as 
shown by the illustration, following 
the contour of the design figures. ‘The 
border may be worked on lace as well 
as on Swiss muslin curtains. For 
Swiss muslin curtains baste a strip of 
lace of the width of the border under 
one side of the curtains. Illustration, 
Fig. 1, shows a foundation figure suit- 
able for the border. The full-page 
illustration, Fig. 2, shows the whole 
pattern. 


Braided Cord Mat. 


Tis mat is of white woven cord 
of the size shown by the illustration. 
Transfer the design to card-board or 
stiff paper, then baste three pieces of 
cord of the requisite length on this 
along the four parallel lines of the de- 
sign, letting the cords come close to- 
gether, and form alternately one loop 
turned toward the outer edge, and one 
loop turned toward the middle of the 
mat. The basting must be done with 
very long stitches, so that the cords which are 
afterward basted on may readily be passed be- 
tween the layers of cord previously fastened on. 
Sew the beginning and end of the cord together 
as neatly as possible. Now baste on three cords 
along the windings formed by the free four par- 
allel lines of the design. In forming each three 
loops of the outer edge braid the threefold cord 
together as shown by the illustration ; besides 
this pass the cord’ once above and once 
beneath the three windings previously 
basted on (see illustration). Sew the 
ends of the cord together as before. 
Now braid two single cords between the 
windings of the cords previously basted 
on, first one, then the other. ‘This com- 
pletes the heavy bor- 
der of the mat. For 
the middle part of the 
mat take two cords of 
the requisite length, lay 
them close together as 
shown by the illustra- 


eee 


tion, and alternately 
pass them through a 
threefold cord loop of 
the border; lay them 
in a small loop there, 
as shown by the illus- 
tration, then arrange ; 

them in a large loop turned toward the 
middle; braid these larger loops to- 
gether as shown by the illustration. 
Pass a single cord through the wind- 
ings, as shown by the illustration, and 
sew the windings together at the points 
of intersection ; then rip the work from 
the card-board, The side which formed the out- 
side while working forms the under side of the 
completed mat. This mat will be found very 
serviceable, and can easily be varied so as to 
serve for numerous household purposes, 
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PERILS FOR PESTS. 


T is well known that certain plants act as 
natural fly-traps, and cause the death of the 


unhappy insects who fall into their clutches. 
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ALTAR Covers, etc.—[See Fig. 2, Page 5 


The Venus’s fly-trap is familiar to most of us, 
either from books or from actual inspection ; and 
the little sun-dews lie under the suspicion of a 
partiality for 
so generally 


animal food. . But it may not be 
understood that certain ingenious 
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persons have proposed to turn to prac- 
tical account this peculiarity. ‘Thun- 
berg, indeed, tells us that at the Cape 
a species of Roridula, a plant allied to 
our sun-dews, is hung up in country 
houses for the purpose of catching 
flies. It was, however, reserved for 
a Belgian botanist to advocate the 
cultivation in our drawing-rooms of a 
plant which is handsome in itself, and 
an admirable fly-trap; but, with all 
due respect for the ingenuity of the 
suggestion, we doubt whether flowers 
to which struggling flies are attached, 
without any chance of escape, would 
be the most pleasant ornaments for a 
room. As we are told that a horti- 
culturist at Liege grows it in large 
quantities, and that ‘‘ une belle plante 
en pot” costs only a franc, we may 
suppose that the plan finds favor 
among our Belgian friends. 

The plant is known to botanists as 
Apocynum androsemifolium, or dog’s- 
bane, and is common in many parts 
of the United States. It grows to the 
height of two feet, and bears very nu- 
merous pink bell-shaped flowers, in 
which is the remarkable arrangement 
which has caused the advocacy of the 
plant for fly-destroying purposes. Dr. 
Darwin, in the ‘‘ Botanic Garden,” 
gives an explanation of this which is 
scarcely correct ; but Curtis, a year or 

* two later, figured and described it very 
accurately. The five anthers converge into a 
kind of cone, meeting though not adhering at 
the top, and being below a slight distance apart. 
Inside these is the stigma, which exudes a vis- 
cid, honey-like liquid. The flies, attracted by 
this, insert their proboscides into the lowermost 
and widest part of the slit between each pair of 
anthers, pushing them upward, and, when sat- 
isfied, instead of drawing them out in the same 
direction downward, vary their position, 
and pull the proboscides upward into the 
narrow part of the slit. Here they be- 
come firmly fixed, and pulling is of no 
avail; so the poor insects usually perish 
miserably ; pointing a striking moral to 
those who rashly engage in pleasure 
without first ‘ counting 
the cost.” 

How it is that the 
**march of intellect”— 
which, as Mr. Darwin. 
shows us, affects not 
only man, but the whole 
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animal world—has not 
shown the unfortunate 
flies some means of es- 
cape, or suggested to 
them the expediency 
of drawing out their 
trunks in the same di- 
rection in which they inserted them, it is 
difficult to say. 

A yet more remarkable fly-trap, and 
one which is actually in use in California 
for the purpose of catching flies, is the 
Californian pitcher- plant, or Darling- 
tonia, which appears to be admirably 
contrived for effecting this object. Mr. Robin- 
son describes the surface inside the pitcher as 
being smooth for a little way down, then isolated 
hairs appear, and soon the chamber becomes 
densely lined with needle-like hairs, all pointing 
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downward. ‘These hairs are very slender, trans- 
t, and about a quarter of an inch long, but 
ve a needle-like rigidity, and or! oe col- 
orless. ‘* The flies, moths, lady-birds, ete. 
seem to travel these conveniently arranged 
stubbles, but none seem to turn back. The 
pitcher, which may be a couple of lines wide at 
the top, narrows very gradually, and at its base 
is about & line in diameter. Here, and for some 
little distance above this point, the vegetable 
needles of course converge, and the unhappy fly 
goes on till he finds his head against the firm 
thick bottom of the cell, and his rear against 
myriads of bayonets; and here he dies. Very 
small creatures fill up the narrow base, and 
above them larger ones densely pack themselves 
to death in the hope of fighting their way out.” 
There is often a thick, reddish juice at the bot- 
tom of these pitchers, which may probably be 
attractive to insects; but whether any benefit 
accrues to the plant from their entrapment is 
not ascertained. 

Lastly, so far as our present notice is con- 
cerned, a German writer has made the discovery 
that Dracena paniculata kills flies, especially 
when the plant stands several feet from a win- 
dow. ‘The dead flies hang to the under side of 
the leaf, which shows a regard for tidiness high- 
ly creditable to them. On the whole, however, 
we do not think that any of our floral fly-traps 
are likely to come into general use, so we must 
for the present be content to endure philosophic- 
ally the annual incursion of the small marauders. 





THEN AND NOW. 


Sue stood at the threshold at evening; 
She was clad in her bridal dress ; 

She knew he was ready to greet her, 
And she longed for his fond caress, 


"Twas the robe she should wear on the morrow, 
And she wanted her love to see 

How fair was his chosen flower, 
How beauteous his darling could be. 


And Hope with her glittering finger 
Bade her look to the life before, 

And she smiled in the mirth of her spirit 
As she stood at the study door. 


Years passed, three short years of gladness, 
And the stream of her young life flowed 

Like the stream of a laughing rivulet 
When the sunshine knows no cloud. 


And again does she stand on the threshold, 
Where she stood on that happy night; 
But her eyes are no longer laughing, 
Her dress is no longer white. 


And the sorrow that plays o’er her features 
Is as dark as the robe she wears, 

And a wreath of undying flowers 
To lay on the dead she bears. 


For he never again shall greet her, 

He shall rise to receive her no more; 
The voice which she loved is silent 

As she waits at the study door. 


Then her step was so firm and eager, 
It is now so subdued and slow; 

Then ‘twas he who had stooped to kiss her, 
She must kneel to kiss him now. 


But e’en so, with consoling finger, 
Hope points to the life above, 

Where beyond the dark night of sorrow 
Is the dawn of eternal love. 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—( Continued.) 


Once having given her promise, there was no 
such thing as drawing back for Clarissa, even 
had she been so minded. Mr. Lovel told the 
anxious lover that his fate was favorably decided, 
warning him at the same time that it would be 
well to refrain from any hazardous haste, and to 
maintain as far as possible that laudable patience 
and reserve which had distinguished his conduct 
up to this point. 

“Clarissa is very young,” said her father ; 
**and I do not pretend to tell you that she is 
able to reciprocate, as fully as I might wish, the 
ardor of your attachment. One could hardly 
expect that all at once.” 

**No, one could hardly expect that,” Mr. 
Granger echoed, with a faint sigh. 

**As a man of the world, you would not, I 
am sure, my dear Granger, overlook the fact of 
the very wide difference in your ages, or expect 
more than is reasonable. Clarissa admires and 
esteems you, I am sure, and is deeply grateful 
for a devotion of which she declares herself un- 
deserving. She is not a vain, frivolous girl, who 
thinks a man’s best affection only a tribute due 
to her attractions. And there is a kind of love 
which grows up in a girl’s heart for a sensible 
man who loves her, and which I believe with all 
my soul to be better worth having than the ro- 
mantic nonsense young people take for the grand 
passion. I make no profession, you see, my 
dear Granger, on my daughter's part; but I 
have no fear but that Clarissa will learn to love 
you, in good time, as truly as you can desire to 
be loved.” 

** Unless I thought that she had some affec- 
tion for me, I would never ask her to be my 
wife,” said Mr. Granger: 

** Wouldn't you?” thought Mr. Lovel. ‘*‘ My 
poor Granger, you are farther gone than you 
suppose !”” 

**You can give me your solemn assurance 





upon one point, eh, Lovel?” said the master of 
Arden Cont, inlay **there is no one else 
in the case? Your daughter’s heart is quite 
free? It is only a question as to whether I can 
win it?” 

‘* Her heart is entirely free, and as pure as a 
child’s, She is full of affection, poor girl, only 
yearning to find an outlet for it. She ought to 
make you a good wife, Daniel Granger. There 
is nothing against her doing so.” 

‘*God grant she may!” replied Mr. Granger, 
solemnly; ‘‘God knows how dearly I-love her, 
and what a new thing this love is to me!” 

He took heed of his future father-in-law’s 
counsel, and said nothing more about his hopes to 
Clarissa just yet a while. It was only by an un- 
definable change in his manner—a deeper, graver 
tenderness in his tone—that she guessed her fa- 
ther must have told him her decision. 

From this day forth all clouds vanished from 
the domestic sky at Mill Cottage. Mr. Lovel’s 
debts were paid; no more threatening letters 
made his breakfast-table a terror to him; there 
were only agreeable-looking stamped documents 
in receipt of payment, with little apologetic notes, 
and entreaties for future favors. 

Mr. Granger’s proposals respecting a settle- 
ment were liberal, but, taking into consideration 
the amount of his wealth; not lavish. He of- 
fered to settle a thousand a year upon his wife— 
five hundred for her own use as pin-money, five 
hundred as an annuity for her father. He might 
as easily have given her three thousand, or six 
thousand, and it was for no lack of generous in- 
clination that he held his hand; but he did not 
want to do any thing that might seem like buy- 
ing his wife. Nor did Marmaduke Lovel give 
the faintest hint of a desire for larger concessions 
from his future son-in-law: he conducted the 
business with the lofty air of a man above the 
consideration of figures. Five hundred a year 
was not much to get from a man in Granger’s 
position ; but, added to his annuity of three hun- 
dred, it would make eight—a very decent income 
for a man who had only himself to provide for ; 
and then, of course, there would be no possibility 
of his ever wanting money, with such a son-in- 
law to fall back upon. 

Mr. Granger did not lose any time in making 
his daughter acquainted with the change that 
was about to befall her. He was quite prepared 
to find her adverse to his wishes, and quite pre- 
pared to defend his choice; and yet, little sub- 
ject as he was to any kind of mental weakness, 
he did feel_rather nervous as he cleared his throat 
from some imaginary huskiness before addressing 
Miss Granger. 

It was after dinner, and the father and daugh- 
ter were sitting alone in the small Gothic dining- 
room, sheltered from possible draughts by medie- 
val screens of stamped leather and brazen scroll- 
work, and ina glowing atmosphere of mingled fire 
and lamp light, making a pretty cabinet-picture 
of home life, which might have pleased a Bel- 
gian painter. 

‘*] think, Sophia,” said Mr. Granger, after 
that preliminary throat-scraping—“‘ I think, my 
dear, there is no occasion for me to tell you that 
there is a certain friend and neighbor of yours 
who is something more to me than the ordinary 
young ladies of your acquaintance.” 

Miss Granger seemed as if she were trying to 
swallow some hard substance—a knotty little bit 
of the pine-apple she had just been eating, per- 
haps—before she replied to this speech of her 
father’s, 

**T am sure, papa, I am quite at a loss to 
comprehend your meaning,” she said at last. 
‘*T have no near neighbor whom I can call my 
friend, unless you mean Mrs. Patterly, the doc- 
tor’s wife, who has taken such a warm interest 
in my clothing-club, and has such a beautiful 
mind altogether. But you would hardly call her 
a young lady.” 

‘“* Patterly’s wife! no, I should think not!” 
exclaimed Mr. Granger, impatiently. ‘‘1 was 
speaking of Clarissa Lovel.” 

Miss Granger drew herself up suddenly, and 
pinched her lips together as if they were never 
to unclose again. She did open them, neverthe- 
less, after a pause, to say, in an icy tone, 

‘* Miss Lovel is my acquaintance, but not my 
friend.” 

‘* Why should she not be your friend? She 
is a very charming girl.” 

‘*Oh yes, I have no doubt of that, papa, from 
your point of view; that is to say, she is very 
pretty, and thinks a great deal of dress, and is 
quite ready to flirt with any one who likes to flirt 
with her—I am sure you must have seen that at 
Hale Castle—and fills her scrap-book with por- 
traits of engaged men . witness all those drawings 
of Mr. Fairfax. I have no doubt she is just the 
kind of person gentlemen call charming ; but she 
is no friend of mine, and she never will be.” 

‘‘T am sorry to hear that,” said her father, 
sternly; ‘‘ for she is very likely to be your step- 
mother.” 

It was a death-blow, but one that Sophia 
Granger had anticipated for a long time. 

** You are going to marry Miss Lovel, papa— 
a girl two years younger than I?” 

** Yes, Iam going to marry Miss Lovel, and 
I am very proud of her youth and beauty ; but 
I do not admit her want of more solid charms 
than those, Sophia. I have watched her con- 
duct as a daughter, and I have a most perfect 
faith in the goodness and purity of her heart.” 

**Oh, very well, papa. Of course you know 
what is best for your own happiness. It is not 
for me to presume to offer an opinion; I trust I 
have too clear a sense of duty for that.” And 
here Miss Granger gave a sigh expressive of res- 
ignation under circumstances of profound af- 
fliction. 

“*T believe you have, Sophy,” answered her 
father, kindly. ‘‘I believe that, however un- 
welcome this change may be to you at first—and 
I suppose itis only natural that it showd be un- 





welcome—you will reconcile your mind to it fully 
when you discover that it is for my happiness. 
I am not ashamed to confess to you that I love 
Clarissa very fondly, and that I look forward to 
a happy future when she is my wife.” 

**T hope, papa, that your life has been not un- 
happy hitherto—that I have not in any manner 
failed in my duties as a daughter.” 

**Qh dear, no, child; of course not. 
has nothing to do with the question.” 

‘* Will it—the marriage—be very soon, papa?” 
asked Miss Granger, with another gulp, as if 
there were still some obstructive substance in her 
throat. 

“*T hope so, Sophy. ‘There is no reason, that 
I can see, why it should not be very scon.” 

** And will Mr. Lovel come to live with us ?” 

**T don’t know; I have never contemplated 
such a possibility. I think Mr. Lovel is scarce- 
ly the kind of person who would care to live in 
another man’s house.” 

‘** But this has been his own house, you see, 

pa, and will seem to belong to him again when 
his daughter is the mistress of it. I dare say he 
will look upon us as nothing more than inter- 
lopers.” 

**T don’t think so, Sophia. Mr. Lovel is a 
gentleman, and a sensible man into the bargain. 
He by not likely to have any absurd ideas of that 
kind.” 

‘*T suppose he is very much pleased at having 
secured such a rich husband for his daughter,” 
Miss Granger hazarded presently, with the air 
of saying something agreeable. 

‘* Sophia!” exclaimed her father, angrily, ‘*I 
must beg that the question of money may never 
be mooted in relation to Miss Lovel and myself, 
by you above all people. I dare say there may 
be men and women in the world malignant 
enough to say—mean enough to suppose—that 
this dear girl can only consent to marry me be- 
cause lam a rich man. It is my happiness to 
know her to be much too noble to yield to any 
sordid consideration ofthat kind. It is my hap- 
piness to know that her father has done nothing 
to urge this marriage upon her. She gives her- 
self to me of her own free-will, not hurried into 
decision by any undue persuasion of mine, and 
under no pressure from outer circumstances.” 

**T am very glad to hear it, papa. I think I 
should have broken my heart if I had seen you 
the dupe of a mercenary woman.” 

Mr. Granger got up from his seat with an im- 
patient air, and began to pace the room. His 
daughter had said very little, but that little had 
been beyond measure irritating to him. It galled 
him to think that this marriage should seem to 
her an astonishing, perhaps even a preposterous 
thing. ‘True that the woman he was going to 
marry was younger, by a year or two, than his 
own daughter. In his own mind there was so 
little sense of age that he could scarcely under- 
stand why the union should seem discordant. 
He was not quite fifty—an age which he had 
heard men call the very prime and meridian of 
life; and he felt himself younger now than he 
had ever been since he first assumed the cares 
of manhood—first grew grave with the respon- 
sibilities involved in the disposal of a great for- 
tune. Was not this newly born love, this sud- 
den awakening of a heart that had slumbered so 
long, a renewal of youth? Mr. Granger glanced 
at his own reflection in a glass over a buffet as 
he paced to and fro. ‘The figure that he saw 
there bore no sign of age. It was a relief to 
him to discover that—a thing he had never 
thought of till that moment. 

‘* Why should she not love me?” he asked 
himself. ‘‘ Are youth and a handsome face the 
only high-road to a woman’s heart? I can’t be- 
lieve it. Surely constancy and devotion must 
count for something. Is there another man in 
the world who would love her as well as 1? who 
7 say, at fifty years of age, This is my first 

love?” - 

“Tam to give up the housekeeping, of course, 
papa, when you are married,” Miss Granger said 
presently, with that subdued air of resignation 
in which she had wrapped herself as in a gar- 
ment since her father’s announcement. : 

‘*Give up the housekeeping!” he echoed, a 
little impatiently ; ‘‘ I don’t see the necessity for 
that. Clarissa”—oh, how sweet it was to him 
to pronounce her name, and with that delicious 
sense of proprietorship !—‘* Clarissa is too young 
to care much for that sort of thing, dealing out 
groceries and keeping account-books, as you do. 
Very meritorious, I am sure, my dear, and no 
doubt useful. No, I don’t suppose you'll be in- 
terfered with, Sophy. In all essentials you will 
still be mistress. If Clarissa is queen, you will 
be prime minister; and you know it is the min- 
ister who really pulls the strings. And I do 
hope that in time you two will get to love each 
other.” ; 

‘*T shall endeavor to do my duty, papa,” Miss 
Granger answered, primly. ‘‘ We can not com- 
mand our feelings.” 

It was some feeble relief to her to learn that 
her grocery books, her day-books by double-en- 
try, and all those other commercial volumes dear 
to her heart, were not to be taken away from 
her; that she was still to retain the petty pow- 
ers she had held as the sole daughter of Daniel 
Granger’s house and heart. But to resign her 
place at the head of her father’s table, to see 
Clarissa courted and caressed, to find faltering 
allegiance perhaps even among her model poor— 
all these things would be very bitter, and in her 
heart Sophia Granger was angry with her father 
for a line of conduct which she considered the 
last stage of folly. She loved him after her own 
precise, well-regulated fashion—loved him as 
well as a creature so self-conscions could be ex- 
pected to love; but she could not easily forgive 
him for an act which seemed, in some sort, a 
fraud upon herself. She had been*brought up 
to believe herself his sole heiress, to look upon 
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How often had she heard him ridicule the notion 
when it was suggested to him by some jocose ac- 
quaintance! and it did seem a very hard thing 
that she should be pushed all at once from this 
lofty stand-point and leveled to the very dust. 
There would be a new family, of course; a brood 
of sons and daughters to divide her heritage. 
Hannah Warman had suggested as much when 
discussing the probability of the marriage with 
that friendly candor and disposition to look at 
the darkest side of the picture which are apt to 
distinguish confidantes of her class. 

“*T am sure, papa,” Miss Granger whimpered 
by-and-by, not quite able to refrain from some 
expression of ill temper, ‘‘I have scarcely had a 
pleasant evening since you have known the Lov- 
els. You are always there, and it is very dull 
to be alone every night.” 

“*Tt has been your own fault in some measure, 
Sophy. You might have had Clarissa here if 
you'd chosen to cultivate her friendship.” 

, “Our inclinations are beyond our control, 
papa. Nothing but your express commands and 
a sense of duty would induce me to select Miss 
Lovel for a companion. ‘There is no sympathy 
between us.” 

** Why should there not be? You can not 
think her unamiable, nor question her being 
highly accomplished.” 

‘* But it is not a question of playing, or sing- 
ing, or painting, or talking foreign languages, 
papa. One selects a friend for higher qualities 
than those. There is Mary Anne Patterly, for 
instance, who can scarcely play the bass in a set 
of quadrilles, but whose admirable gifts and 
Christian character have endeared her to me. 
Miss Lovel is so frivolous. See how stupid and 
listless she seemed that day we took her over the 
schools and cottages. I don’t believe she was 
really interested in any thing she saw. And, 
though she has been at home a year and a half, 
she has not once offered to take a class in either 
of the schools.” 

‘*T dare say she sees the schools are well offi- 
cered, my dear, and doesn’t like to interfere 
with your functions.” 

‘*No, papa, it is not that. She has no voca- 
tion for serious things. Her mind is essentially 
frivolous ; vou will discover that for yourself by- 
and-by. I speak in perfect candor, you know, 
papa. Whatever your feelings about Miss Lovel 
may be, I am above concealing mine. I believe I 
know my duty, but I can not stoop to hypocrisy.” 

**T suppose not. But I must say you might 
have taken this business in a pleasanter spirit, 
Sophia. I shall expect, however, to see you 
take more pains to overcome your prejudice 
against the young lady I have chosen for my 
wife; and I shall be rather slow to believe in 
your affection for myself unless it shows itself 
in that manner.” 

Miss Granger covered her face with her hand- 
kerchief, and burst into a flood of tears. 

‘*Oh, papa, papa, it only needed that! To 
think that any one’s influence can make my 
father doubt my affection for him after all these 
years of duty and obedience !” 

Mr. Granger muttered something about ‘‘duty” 
which was the very reverse of a blessing, and 
walked out of the room, leaving Sophia to her 
tears. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
WEDDING BELLS. 


THERE was no reason why the marriage should 
not take place very soon. Mr. Granger said so ; 
Mr. Lovel agreed with him, half reluctantly, as it 
were, and with the air of a man who is far from 
eager to precipitate events. ‘There was no im- 
aginable reason for delay. 

Upon this point Mr. and Mrs. Oliver were as 
strong as Daniel Granger himself. A union in 
every way so propitious could not be too speedily 
made secure. Matthew Oliver was full of de- 
monstrative congratulations now when he dined 
at Mill Cottage. 

‘Who would have guessed when I brought 
you home from the station that morning, and we 
drove through the park, that you were going to 
be mistress of it so soon, Clary ?” he exclaimed, 
triumphantly. ‘‘Do you remember crying when 
you heard the place was sold? I do, poor child ; 
I can see your piteous face at this moment. And 
now it is going to be yours again. Upon my 
word, Providence has been very good to you, 
Clarissa.” 

Providence had been very good to her. They 
all told her the same story. Among her few 
friends there was not one who seemed to suspect 
that this marriage might be a sacrifice; that in 
her heart of hearts there might be some image 
brighter than Daniel Granger’s. 

She found herself staring at these congratula- 
tory friends in blank amazement sometimes, 
wondering that they should all look at this en- 
gagement of hers from the same point of view, 
all be so very certain of her happiness. 

Had she not reason to be happy, - however? 
There had been a time when she had talked and 
thought of her lost home almost as Adam and 
Eve may have done when yet newly expelled 
from Paradise, with the barren world in all its 
strangeness before them. Was it not something 
to win back this beloved dwelling-place—some- 
thing to secure comfort for her father’s age— 
to secure an income which might enable her to 
help her brother in the days to come? Nor was 
the man she had promised to marry obnoxious 
to her. He had done much toward winning her 
regard in the patient progress of his wooing. 
She believed him to be a good and honorable 
man, whose affection was something that a wom- 
an might be proud of having won—a man whom 
it would be a bitter thing to offend. She was 
clear-sighted enough to perceive his superiority to 
her father—his utter truthfulness and openness 
of character. She did feel just a little proud of 
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man, vigorous in mind as in body, reduced to 
so complete a bondage, yet not undignified even 
in his slavery. 

What was it, then, which came between her and 
the happiness which that congratulatory chorus 
made so sure of? Only the image of the man 
she had loved—the man she had rejected for hon- 
or’s sake that bleak October evening in the chilly 
moonlight, and whom she had never ceased to 
think of since that time. She knew that Daniel 
Granger was, in all likelihood, a better and a 
nobler man than George Fairfax; but the face 
that had been with her in the dimly lighted rail- 
way carriage, the friendly voice that had cheered 
her on the first night of her womanhood, were 
with her still. 

More than once, since that wintry afternoon 
when Mr. Granger had claimed her as his own 
for the first time, taking her to his breast with a 
grave and solemn tenderness, and telling her that 
every hope and desire of his mind were centred in 
her, and that all his life to come would be devo- 
ted to securing her happiness—more than once 
since that day she had been tempted to tell her 
lover all the truth, and that there was a memory 
that came between her and her desire to give him 
a fitting return for his affection; but shame kept 
her silent. She did not know how to begin her 
confession. On that afternoon she had been 
strangely passive, like a creature stunned by some 
great surprise; and yet, after what she had said 
to her father, she expected every day that Mr. 
Granger would speak. 

After a good deal of discussion among third 
parties, and an undeviatingly quiet urgency on 
the part of Mr. Granger himself, it was arranged 
that the wedding should take place at the end 
of May, and that Clarissa should see Switzerland 
in its brightest aspect. She had once expressed 
a longing for Alpine peaks and glaciers in her 
lover’s presence, and he had from that moment 
determined that Switzerland should be the scene 
of his honey-moon. They would go there so early 
as to avoid the herd of autumnal wanderers. He 
knew the country, and could map out the fairest 
roads for their travels, the pleasantest resting- 
places for their repose. And if Clarissa cared 
to explore Italy afterward, and spend October 
and November in Rome, she could do so. All 
the world would be bright and new to him with 
her for his companion. He looked forward with 
boyish eagerness to revisiting scenes that he had 
fancied himself weary of until now. Yes; such 
a love as this was indeed a renewal of youth. 

To all arrangements made on her behalf Cla- 
rissa was submissive. What could a girl not 
twenty urge against the will of a man like Dan- 
iel Granger, supported by such powerful allies 
as father and uncle and aunt and friends? She 
thanked him more warmly than usual when he 
proposed the Swiss tour. Yes; she had wished 
very much to see that country. Her brother had 
gone there on a walking expedition when he was 
little more than a boy, and had very narrowly 
escaped with his life from the perils of the road. 
She had some of his Alpine sketches, in a small 
port-folio of particular treasures, to this day. 

Mrs. Oliver reveled in the business of the 
trousseau. Never since the extravagant days of 
her early youth had she enjoyed such a feast of 
millinery. ‘To an aunt the provision of a wed- 
ding outfit is peculiarly delightful. She-has all the 
pomp and authority of a parent, without a parent’s 
responsibility. She stands in loco parentis with 
regard to every thing except the bill. No uneasy 
twinge disturbs her as the glistening silk glides 
through the shopman’s hands, and ebbs and flows 
in billows of brightness on the counter. No de- 
mon of calculation comes between her and the 
genius of taste when the milliner suggests an 
extra flounce of Malines, or a pelerine of Honi- 
ton. 

A trip to London, and a fortnight or so spent in 
West End shops, would have been very agreeable 
to Mrs. Oliver; but on mature reflection she con- 
vinced herself that to purchase her niece’s trous- 
seau in London would be a foolish waste of power. 
The glory to be obtained in Wigmore or Regent 
‘Street was a small thing compared with the kudos 
that would arise to her from the expenditure of a 
round sum of money among the simple traders 
of Holborough. ‘Thus it was that Clarissa’s wed- 
ding finery was all ordered at Brigson and Hol- 
der’s, the great linen-drapers in Holborough mar- 
ket-place, and all made by Miss Mallow, the chief 
milliner and dress-maker of Holborough, who 
was in a flutter of excitement from the moment 
she received the order, and held little levees 
among her most important customers for the ex- 
hibition of Miss Lovel’s silks and laces. 

Toward the end of April there came a letter 
of congratulation from Lady Laura Armstrong, 
who was still in Germany: a very cordial and 
affectionate letter, telling Clarissa how the tid- 
ings of her engagement had just reached Baden ; 
but not telling her how the news had come, and 
containing not a word of allusion to Lady Ger- 
aldine or George Fairfax. 


‘Now that every thing ‘s so happily settled, 
Clary,” wrote my lady, ‘‘ without any finesse or 
diplomacy on my part, I don’t mind telling you 
that I have had this idea in my head from the 
very first day I saw you. I wanted you to win 
back Arden Court, the place you love so dearly ; 
and as Mr. Granger, to my mind, is a very charm- 
Ing person, nothing seemed more natural than 
that my wishes should be realized. But I really 
did not hope that matters would arrange them- 
selves so easily and so speedily. A thousand 
good wishes, dear, both for yourself and your 
papa. We hope to spend the autumn at Hale, 
and I suppose [ shall then have the pleasure of 
seeing you begin your reign as mistress of Arden 
Court. You must give a great many parties, 
and make yourself popular in the neighborhood 
at once. Entre nous, I think our friend Miss 
Granger is rather fond of power. It will be wise 
on your part to take your stand in the beginning 








of things, and then affairs are pretty sure to go 
pleasantly. Ever your affectionate 
‘*LauRA ARMSTRONG.” 


Not a word about George Fairfax. Clarissa 
wondered where he was; whether he was still 
angry with her, or had forgotten her altogether. 
The latter seemed the more likely state of affairs. 
She wondered about him, and then reminded her- 
self that she had no right even to wonder now. 
His was an image which must be blotted out of 
her life. She cut all those careless sketches out 
of her drawing-book. If it had only been as easy 
to tear the memory of him out of her mind! 

The end of May came very quickly, and with 
it Clarissa’s wedding-day. Before that day Miss 
Granger made a little formal address to her fu- 
ture step-mother—an address worded with stu- 
dious humility—promising a strict preformance 
of duty on Miss Granger’s part in their new re- 
lations. : 

This awful promise was rather alarming to 
Clarissa, in whose mind Sophia seemed one of 
those superior persons whom one is bound to re- 
spect and admire, yet against whom some evil 
spark of the old Adam in our degraded natures 
is ever ready to revolt. 

‘* Pray don’t talk of duty, my dear Sophia,” she 
answered, in a shy, tremulous way, clinging a lit- 
tle closer to Mr. Granger’s arm. It was at Mill 
Cottage that this conversation took place, a few 
days before the wedding. ‘‘’There can scarcely 
be a question of duty between people of the same 
age, like you and me. But I hope we shall get 
to love each other more and more every day.” 

**OFf course you will,” cried Daniel Granger, 
heartily. ‘‘ Why should you not love each oth- 
er? If your tastes don’t happen to be exactly 
the same just now, habitual intercourse will 
smooth down all that, and you'll find all manner 
of things in which you can sympathize. I’ve 
told Sophy that I don’t suppose you'll interfere 
much with her housekeeping, Clarissa. That's 
rather a strong point with her, and [ don’t think 
it’s much in your line.” 

Miss Granger tightened her thin lips with a 
little convulsive movement. This speech seemed 
to imply that Miss Lovel’s was a loftier line than 
hers. 

Clarissa remembered Lady Laura’s warning, 
and felt that she might be doing wrong in sur- 
rendering the housekeeping. But then, on the 
other hand, she felt herself quite unable to cope 
with Miss Granger’s account-books. 

‘*T have never kept a large house,” she said. 
‘*T should be very sorry to interfere.” 

‘*T was sure of it,” exclaimed Mr. Gfanger ; 
**and you will have more time to be my com- 
panion, Clarissa, if your brain is not muddled 
with groceries and butcher’s-meat. You see, 
Sophia has such a peculiarly business-like mind.” 

‘* However humble my gifts may be, I have 
always endeavored to employ them for your bene- 
fit, papa,” Miss Granger replied, with a frosty air. 

She had come to dine at Mill Cottage for the 
first time since she had known of her father’s 
engagement. She had come in deference to her 
father’s express desire, and it was a hard thing 
for her to offer even this small tribute to Claris- 
sa. It was a little family dinner—the Olivers, 
Mr. Padget, the rector of Arden, who was to 
assist cheery Matthew Oliver in tying the fatal 
knot, and Mr. and Miss Granger—a pleasant lit- 
tle party of seven, for whom Mr. Lovel’s cook 
had prepared quite a model dinner. She had 
acquired a specialty for about half a dozen 
dishes which her master affected, and in the 
preparation of these could take her stand against 
the pampered matron who ruled Mr. Grarger’s 
kitchen at a stipend of seventy pounds a year, 
and whose subordinate and assistant had serious 
thoughts of launching herself upon the world as 
a professed cook by advertisement in the Times 
—‘‘clear soups, entrées, ices, etc.” 

The wedding was to be a very quiet one. Mr. 
Lovel had expressed a strong desire that it should 
be so; and Mr. Granger’s wishes in no way 
clashed with those of his father-in-law. 

‘*T am a man of fallen fortunes,” said Mr. 
Lovel, ‘‘and all Yorkshire knows my history. 
Any thing like pomp or publicity would be out 
of place in the marriage of my daughter. When 
she is your wife it will be ditferent. Her posi- 
tion will be a very fine one; for she will have 
some of the oldest blood in the county, supported 
by abundance of money. ‘The Lycians used to 
take their names from their mothers. I think, 
if you have a son, Granger, you ought to call 
him Lovel.” 

‘*T shall be proud to do so,” answered Mr. 
Granger. ‘I am not likely to forget that my 
wife is my superior in social rank.” 

‘¢ A superiority that counts for very little when 
unsustained by hard cash, my dear Granger,” 
returned Marmaduke Lovel, lightly. He was 
supremely content with the state of affairs, and 
had no wish to humiliate his son-in-law. 

So the wedding was performed as simply as if 
Miss Lovel had been uniting her fortunes with 
those of some fledgeling of the curate species. 
There were only two bride-maids—Miss Granger, 
who performed the office with an unwilling heart; 
and Miss Pontifex, a flaxen-haired young lady of 
high family and no particular means, provided 
for the occasion by Mrs. Oliver, at whose house 
she and Clarissa had become acquainted. There 
was a breakfast, elegant enough in its way—for 
the Holborough confectioner had been put upon 
his mettle by Mrs. Oliver—served prettily in the 
cottage parlor. The sun shone brightly upon 
Mr. Granger’s espousals. The village children 
lined the church-yard walk, and strewed spring 
flowers upon the path of bride and bridegroom— 
tender vernal blossoms which scarcely harmo- 
nized with Daniel Granger’s stalwart presence 
and fifty years. Clarissa, very pale and still, with 
a strange, fixed look on her face, came out of the 
little church upon her husband’s arm; and it 
seemed to her in that hour as if all the life be- 








fore her was like an unknown country, hidden 
by dense mists and fogs, she had thought of it 
so little. ‘This day, which was to make so great 
a change in her destiny, had come upon her al- 
most unawares. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

9 Replace bap is generally comfortable and 

agreeable in proportion to the good habits 
and temper of the traveler. If your trunk is 
but three-quarters packed when the express-man 
calls for it, and you crowd in your last articles 
while he is impatiently waiting at the door; if 
you are behindhand yourself, and reach boat or 
cars just at the moment of starting, and rush 
on board panting and heated—it is a bad begin- 
ning. Probably every thing will go wrong with 
you during the entire journey. If you are 
traveling for pleasure, take time for your pack- 
ing, and time to reach wharf or station com- 
fortably. It is not essential to go by the ‘most 
popular’ and: ‘fastest’? route. Frequently 
that is the most uncomfortable. Choose a 
well-managed route which is not likely to be 
overcrowded. Then you will probably obtain 
good accommodations. It is surprising to no- 
tice how disagreeable persons can make them- 
selves to their traveling companions. Some are 
merely selfish, others are positively rude. As 
an experiment, let one seek for the reactionary 
effect of trying to make others comfortable. 
What satisfaction can there be in bristling up 
with indignation if a stranger asks a question; 
or in looking upon all the children who happen 
to be in boat or car as if they had no business to 
be away from their homes? The other day we 
noticed a respectably dressed woman sitting in 
the saloon of one of the Sound steamers. Evi- 
dently she was unaccustomed to traveling. She 
addressed some question to a fretful-looking 
but stylishly dressed lady, but was immediately 
silenced by the supercilious stare which was the 
only reply she received. After an hour, when 
most of the fashionables were supping, she made 
a second venture. ‘I have paid five dollars for 
this,’ said she, showing her ticket; “is it 
right? You know better thanI do.” A glance 
at the ticket, one or two inquiries, and a sim- 
ple assurance that it was “all right’? were suf- 
ficient to satisfy the woman, who evidently 
could not read. She went her way, grateful 
and happy. If you will spend ten minutes in 
amusing that weary, restless child who sits be- 
fore you in the car, you will be more than re- 
paid by the grateful look that dawns upon the 
mother’s face at the thought that her pet is not 
regarded as a nuisance. And it should not be 
too great a strain upon the courtesy of any 
traveler, when occupying a double seat in the 
cars, to make room for one who enters and looks 
anxiously for a vacant place. But how often 
we see a gentleman who has put his portman- 
teau in the outside seat—as much as to say 
“this is occupied’’—while he sits on the inner 
seat reading his newspaper, and calmly oblivious 
of the fact that a dozen, who have paid for as 
ood accommodations as himself, are searchin 
or a seat; of a lady, who, having pare 
sachel and shawl in the seat beside her, gazes 
steadfastly out of the window, until roused by 
a direct application for the seat. Then, most 
likely, she moves her luggage with an air in- 
dicative of discontent and injury. And we have 
seen a whole party of travelers occupying twice 
as many seats as they had paid for, with com- 
plaisance and, we had almost said, stupid indif- 
ference, while others were standing near them, 
unable to find seats. True politeness shows 
itself every where. 


A project is under consideration for construct- 
ing a tunnel through the Sierra Nevada of suffi- 
cient size to admit of the passage of trains and 
a canal. This tunnel will save to the Pacific 
Railroad Company a distance of seven miles and 
an ascent and descent of 1000 feet, and make al- 
most wholly unnecessary the use of snow sheds. 





Point-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe, West Indies, is un- 
fortunate. In-1843 the town was destroyed by 
anearthquake. The inhabitants, being in dread 
of another affliction of the same kind, rebuilt 
the town entirely of wood. On the 18th of July 
nearly the whole city was destroyed by fire, the 
work of an incendiary, and from twenty to thir- 
ty thousand persons rendered homeless. 





The Bois de Boulogne, of Paris, is beginning 
to smile again. Wonders are being done in the 
way of planting trees to replace those cut 
down, and flower beds which had been trampled 
down by the soldiers and their horses are being 
laid out again by skillful gardeners. 





Through the week following the terrible dis- 
aster on the ferry-boat Westfield, reports of addi- 
tional deaths among those wounded reached us 
every day, until the number amounted to nine- 
ty-six; and even then the hospitals contained 
many burned and scalded patients whose lives 
were in danger. 





The investigation of the United States in- 
spectors into the cause of the explosion on 
the Westfield, and the general examination of 
ferry-boat boilers, will, we trust, at least secure 
the use of unpatched and strongly constructed 
boilers, and the employment of careful, skillful, 
intelligent engineers. 





The ‘‘Helping-Hand Association”’ of this city, 
whose object is ‘‘to improve the condition of 
the women of our city by teaching them to help 
themselves by honest labor,” reports four hun- 
dred women under instruction last year. 





An exchange tells us of a remarkable woman 
living in Detroit, who recently celebrated her 
one hundredth birthday, and who “ean knit 
socks in four languages, and repeat the com- 
mandments with one hand behind her back.” 
Trnly a wonderful woman, or the exchange re- 
ferred to has a treasure of a type-setter. 





There is a pleasant significance in the cireum- 
stance that the Sandwich Islanders have sent 
$2000 to the poor peasants of France who were 
ruined by the war. 





It is not worth while for college boys to be 
too smart on returning home to spend their va- 
cations, They may find their parents can com- 





pete with them, as did the youngster who, fresh 
from college, attempted to prove that two are 
equal to three. ‘Is not that one?’ demanded 
he, oracularly, pointing to a roasted chicken on 
the table; ‘‘and is not that two?’ pointing to 
another; ‘‘and do not one and two make three ?” 

Whereupon his father said, ‘“‘ Wife, you take 
one, and I'll take the other, and our smart boy 
can have the third for his dinner.” 





The largest railroad dépét in the world, prob- 
ably, is that recently completed in this city, and 
located between Forty-second and Forty-fifth 
streets, near Fourth Avenue. It is constructed 
of iron and glass, thus being entirely fire-proof, 
and is 692 feet long, 240 feet wide, and 121 feet 
high. 





The reputation of Americans for republican 
simplicity suffers in consequence of the extrava- 
gance of a limited number. While the majority 
of American citizens are industrious and frugal, 
the lavish expenditures of the minority are too 
often regarded as an index to the character of 
the whole people. The fact that $18,000 in gold 
was paid to a lace house in Paris by the wife of 
a New England Senator for six and a half yards 
of point lace, which European sovereigns con- 
sidered too expensive for them to wear, does not 
prove any thing in regard to the general habits 
and character of our citizens. here are in- 
stances enough, however, to indicate that those 
who indulge in reckless expenditures are usual- 
ly those who have acquired their money rapidly 
and without much labor. Those who gain rich- 
es by steady, successful industry seldom throw 
away their gold. They know its value. They 
may be free-hearted and benevolent, but they do 
not waste what has cost them honest toil. 





No less than five newspapers have been estab- 
lished in the new African Golconda. Many who 
went there hoping to pick up precious gems have 
abandoned diamond-digging for journalism. 





It appears that serious difficulties exist in re- 

ard to the ventilation of the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 

nless it can be improved travelers will scarce- 
ly be inclined to venture into it, as there is dan- 
ger of suffocation from the smoke and heat, 





An agricultural university is about to be estab- 
lished in Virginia, on the grounds of the old 
Randolph College, consisting of about three 
hundred and fifty acres. The expenses for 
board, tuition, and books will be about one 
hundred dollars a year, each student being ex- 
pected to labor personally to aid in defraying 
the general expenditures. 





Over 257,000 baskets of peaches were shipped 
from Wilmington to this city in a single week. 





Some of the horrible reports concerning the 
famine in Persia have been contradicted by the 
Persian embassador. This is, indeed, good 
news, if true; for, according to accounts which 
had come to us previously, this famine seemed 
to be the most appalling one of modern times. 
But even if tke more hideous details of worse 
than cannibalism among the wretched people 
are untrue, there is no doubt a lamentable scar- 
city of food in the central and southern prov- 
inces, and fearful suffering consequent upon it. 





The Morning Star recently arrived at Honolulu, 
after a passage of 123 days, from Boston. This 
missionary ship was to leave Honolulu about 
the last of July, on a cruise of three or four 
months among the mission stations west of the 
Sandwich Islands. A number of missionaries 
to various parts of Micronesia sailed in her. 





A Montreal audience recently brought a sen- 
sational performance to asummary termination. 
During some feats upon the flying trapeze one 
of two young girls fell, and sustained consider- 
able injury. The father of the child subse- 
quently forced her upon the stage, and attempt- 
ed to make her take another leap. The indig- 
nant audience protested, and finally several gen- 
tlemen took possession of the stage, and the 
inhuman father was compelled to end the show. 





We have often heard of a ‘Flirtation Walk” 
or a *‘ Lovers’ Lane’’ in some town or village; 
but only very lately were we aware that ‘‘ Pop- 
the-question Avenue”’ is the name of a thorough- 
fare in Mishawaka. Does a simple promenade 
through it serve as an expression of the heart’s 
desire, or are words necessary ? 





From the Alleghany Mountains comes a re- 
freshingly cool account of the “midsummer 
heats” experienced by a fishing-party. The 
farther south they journeyed the colder it grew, 
and before reaching the camping-ground thin ice 
could be discerned in the mud-puddles in the 
roads. This under a Julysun! They warmed 
their benumbed limbs by a fire, and crept under 
their blankets the first night. They thought to 
catch some trout for breakfast next morning, but 
found their pathway covered with snow, and 
met a native with something on his feet that re- 
sembled snow-shoes, The creature had heard 
of their arrival, and came to sell them a supply 
of those indispensable articles. From him they 
learned that if they wished to drop a line in the 
river, an axe would be necessary to cut a hole in 
the ice. The trout-party regret that they did 
not take with them sleigh-bells and skates, and 
propose bringing home a select assortment of 
snow-balls to corroborate their statements con- 
cerning the weather. 





Somebody argues that polygamy and extrava- 
gance in dress are as incompatible as fire and 
water; and that with the increasing reign of 
fashion in Salt Lake City a “new revelation” 
will soon enable each woman to aspire to as 
much of a husband as she can find in one man. 
This argument seems to be founded on a current 
report that one of Brigham’s young and stylish 
wives recently gave an order to a merchant to 
purchase for her in New York an expensive silk 
dress. The matter was privately laid before the 
President, who, instead of countermanding the 
order, increased it to include his entire matri- 
monial circle, making thirty silk dresses instead 
of one. This may answer with Brigham, who 
has money enough; but if the many wives of 
the poorer prophets begin to hanker after silk 
dresses there will be likely to be a break in the 
household, 
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THE WEALD OF SURREY. 


“A country where, strictly speaking, only three 
things will grow well — grass and wheat and oak- 
rees,”—Witiram Connert. 

Sounp truth he spake, that sturdy Englishman 
Who for Reform was rather in a hurry, 
When he declared old Mother Nature’s plan 
Concerning that delightful Weald of Surrey, 
Whose beauty here is sketched by no impostor, 

But a consummate artist—Birket Foster, 


The dear old woodland Weald: though time 
may rob it- 
Of antique furnaces of glass and iron, 
Yet the three things which took the heart of 
Cobbett 
Still its demesne most pleasantly environ. 
The grass grows green, the fortunate wheat-ear 
quickens, 
The mighty oak-tree with the centuries thickens. 


Haste to that corner, jaded Londoner, 
Weary of Fleet Street traffic, Pall Mall trifles, 
| Weary of party strife, of Fashion’s stir, 
Weary of Wimbledon and Snider rifles: 
Wander throughout the Folds* of that old 
Weald— 
And taste the joys which simple pleasures yield. 


You'll see the oaks and grass and glorious 
wheat ; 
You'll see of Surrey laborers the smartest ; 
You'll see delicious glades for pretty feet ; 
And you may see the dwelling of the Artist. 
And if you take your swectheart—it may cost 
her 
A kiss or two, this sketch by Birket Foster. 
Mortimer CoLtins. 


* Aldfold, Chiddingfold, Dunsfold, etc., ancient in- 
closures for cattle amidst the woods. 
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FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. VII. 


HE summer heats, which make nature love- 

ly, are the bane of most that is lovely in our 
fair-skinned Northern girls. Southern frames 
receive the glowing warmth, and grow paler and 
paler, because—giving a matter-of-fact explana- 
tion of a beautiful appearance—the surface of the 
skin is cooled by the perspiration, and the blood 
retreats to the central veins. The ‘shining pal- 
lor” which poets love on the faces of their favor- 
ite creations is the sign and effect of concen- 
trated passion of any kind in a quick, electric 
nature. I disbelieved in the expression a long 
time, classing it with the ‘‘marble flush” and 
such freaks of novel nature; but the peculiar 
look has come under my eye more than once, 
and a very striking one it is, as if the light came 
from within—a lustrous, elevated expression, too 
ethereal and of the spirit to be called even high- 
bred. It is one of the refinements nature gives 
to her ideal pieces of humanity, ‘and nothing 
coarse lurks in the creation of the one who pre- 
sents it, The Southern pallor is quite different 
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—a dead but clear olive, very admirable when 
the skin is fine. Northern paleness is relieved 
rather than disfigured by a few golden: freckles. 
They are piquant rather than otherwise; and 
girls with the pure complexion which ‘attends 
auburn, blonde, and brown hair ought to consid- 
er them as caprices of nature to blend the hues 
of bright, warm hair and snowy skin. When 
large, and almost as dark as the patches on the 
tiger-lily, every one will own them something to 
be rid of with dispatch. Freckles indicate an 
excess of iron in the blood, we are told, the sun 
acting on the particles in the skin as it does on 
indelible ink, bringing ont the color. A very 
simple way of removing them is said to be as 
follows : 

- Take finely powdered nitre (saltpetre), and ap- 
ply it to the freckles by the finger moistened with 
water and dipped in the powder. When per- 
fectly done and judiciously repeated it will re- 
move them effectually and without trouble. 

An old English prescription for the skin is to 
take half a pint of skim-milk—so poor as to be 
blue—slice into it as much encumber as it will 
cover, and let it stand an hour; then bathe the 
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YF SPREY.—By Birxer Foster. 
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young ladies can hardly prefer as a cosmetic on 
account of its odor. A very delicate and effect- 
ive preparation for rough skins, eruptive diseases, 
cuts, or ulcers is found in a mixture of one ounce 
of glycerine, half an ounce of rosemary, and twen- 
ty drops of carbolic acid. In those dreaded ir- 
ritations of the skin occurring in summer, such 
as hives or prickly heat, this wash gives soothing 
relief. ‘The carbolic acid at once neutralizes the 
poison of the blood, which causes the sore, puri- 
fies and disinfects the wound or blotch, and heals 
it rapidly. A solution of this acid in glycerine 
made much stronger, say fifty drops to an ounce 
of the glycerine, forms a protection from mosqui- 
toes if applied at night. ‘Though many people 
consider the remedy equal to the disease, con- 
stant use very soon reconciles one to the creo- 
sotic odor of the carbolic acid, especially if the 
pure crystallized form is used, which is far less 
overpowering in its fragrance than that common- 
ly put up. ‘Those who dislike it too much to use 
it at night will find the sting of the bites almost 
miraculously cured and the blotches removed by 
touching them with the mixture in the morning. 
This is penned with grateful recollection of its 





efficiency after the bites of Jersey mosquitoes a 
few nights ago. Babies and childrén should’be 
touched with it to relieve the pain they feel from 
insect bites, but do not kwéwW-hdw. to express ex! 
cept by worrying. Two or three drops of attar 
of roses in the preparation disguises the’ smell so 


as to render it tolerable to-human béings, though | 


not so to mosquitoes. 

Ladies who find that sea air'turns their hair 
gray, or who are fearful of such a result, should 
keep it carefully oiled with some vegetable oil ; 
not glycerine, as that combines with water too 
readily to protect the locks. The recipe for cold 
créam made with more of the almond-oil, so as to 
form a salve, is not a bad sea-dressing for the hair, 
and the spermaceti and wax render it less greasy 
than ordinary. preparations. Animal pomades 
grow rancid, and make the head most unpleasant 
to touch and smell. 

To restore the color to dark hair when it is 
lost through ill health or overstudy many prepa- 
rations are given. But the fashionables to-day, 
with true taste, admire gray hair when in profu- 
sion, and deem it distinguished, especially when 
accompanied by dark eyes, to which the contrast 














adds a piercing lustre. But those who consider 
themselves defrauded of their natural tints may 
use this. Tincture acetate of iron, one ounce ; 


Water, one pint; glycerine, half an ounce; sul-. 
phuret of potassium, five grains. 


Mix well, and 
let the bottle remain uncovered to pass out the 
foul smell arising from the potassium. After- 
ward add a few drops of ambergvis or attar of 
roses; Rub a little of this daily into the hair, 
and it will not only restore it to its original col- 
or, but benefit the health of the scalp. 

Ladies are much troubled sometimes by the 
tendency of their hair to come out of crimp or 
curl while boating or horseback-riding. The 
only help for this is to apply the following ban- 
doline before putting the hair in papers or irons. 
A quarter of an ounce of gum-tragacanth, one 
pint of rose-water, five drops of glycerine ; mix 
and let stand overnight. If the tragacanth is 
not dissolved let it be half a day longer; if too 
thick, add more rose-water, and let it be for some 
hours. When it is a smooth solution, nearly as 
thin as glycerine, it is fit to use. This is excel- 
lent to make the hair curl. Moisten a lock 
of hair wich it, not too wet, and brush round a 


warm curling-iron, or put up in papillotes. Ifthe 
curl comes out harsh and stiff, brush it round a 
cold iron or curling-stick with a very little of the 
cosmetic used for keeping stray hair in place, 
or, better still, the cold cream salve mentioned 
above. As the'recipe for the cold cream was 
given a long time ago, and ladies who read this 
article may not have seen it, another is added, 
of perhaps finer proportions. Oil of sweet al- 
monds, five parts; spermaceti, three parts; 
white wax, half a part; attar of roses, three io 
five drops. Melt together in a shallow dish, set 
over hot water, so as not to heat too much, strain 
through a piece of muslin if it is not perfect!y 
clear when melted, and as it begins to cool bext 
it with a silver spoon till quite cold and of 2 
snowy whiteness. It is well to rub it smoo‘h 
on a slab of marble or porcelain before putting 
it up in glass boxes to keep. For the hair uve 
seven parts of almond-oil to the other propor- 
| tions named. ‘The secret of making fine cold 
| cream lies in stirring and beating it well all the 
time it is cooling. 

Those. who have the misfortune to contract 
cutaneous disorders arising from exposure to the 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[SrpremBer 2, 1871. 








contact of the low and degraded—and charituble 
persons sometimes ran narrow risks of this kind 


certain medicines, each and any of which are li- 
able to produce roughness and inflammation of 
the skin, will be glad to know of a speedy and 
certain cure for their affliction. It is a wash of 
sulphurous acid (not sulphuric) diluted in the 
proportion of three of soft water to one of 
the acid, and used or four times a day till 
relieved. 1 knew a young lady whose fine com- 
plexion was ruined by the fumes of medicine she 
administered to her grandmother, whom she tend- 
ed with religious care; and, thinking there may 
be others in the like case, hasten to give this 
ready prescription. Sub rosa—all parasites on 
farniture, bie epplicatie or pets are quickly de- 
stroyed by this ion. 

> pn to repeated inquiries, the writer 
would say that the walnut stain for skin or hair 
is made precisely like that for cloth, by boiling 
the bark—say an ounce to a pint of water—for 
an hour, slowly, and adding a lump of alum the 
size of a thimble to set the dye. Apply with a 
little brush, such as is used in water-colors, to 
the lashes and eyebrows, or with a sponge to the 
hair. Wrap the head in an old handkerchief 
when going to sleep, or the moisture of the hair 
may stain the pillow-cases. Also, the right pro- 
portion for ammonia in bathing is two table- 
spoonfuls of the strong spirit of ammonia in a 
basin of water, say two quarts and a half. This 
is far more efficacious to give a sweet and whole- 
some presence than perfumes, sachets, or the hor- 
rible musk powders which some ladies still have 
the strange taste to use. 





“ DARLING.” 


“Dario!” He spoke it with a tone that drowned. 
Deeps the word has, breathed between mothers’ 
li 


ps, 

Other than when the quick dissyllable slips 
From mouth to mouth of girl-friends who have found 
Each other dear, “ Darling”—the word was bound 

About my child-neck by my father’s arms, 

Graved on my face by brothers, and had charms 
Shaded as infinitely as the sgea’s one sound. 


Yea! all within one compass!—But this word, 
Whereof I lay the sweetness to my tongue, 
And mimic the intonation as it stirred 
My hair, is mellower than a deep song sung 
In the deep night by mellowest-throated bird, 
And not the old word, but one forever young! 








MARIE OF VILLEFRANCHE. 


T was a cold, snowy day when I went to see 
Marie: the villagers had their heads tied up 
in brilliant-colored handkerchiefs, contrasting 
pleasantly with the white snow, and they shuffled 
quickly over their errands in their clanking sa- 
bots. There was a good deal of talk and laugh- 
ter among them, but all the faces looked pinched 
and cold. 

‘¢ Where did Marie la Veuve live?” I asked. 
All knew, and all were willing to show me the 
way ; for ‘“‘ Marie was the village favorite,” as 
one of the gossips explained to me. ‘‘ She kept 
a silent tongue in her head; had been a good 
daughter, sister, and wife; was helpful to those 
in trouble, and joyful with those who rejoiced ; 
but things were going cage & with Marie since 
the birth of her fatherless child, and there was 
no hope of peace, and these coqguins de Prussiens 
were eating up the land.” 

When I entered Marie’s room she was lying 
on her bed, white and still, with a little swaddled 
bundle beside her. ‘‘ This is my baby,” she 
whispered, setting upright the little stiff image. 
The baby opened its dark eyes and looked at me 
with that entire want of speculation in its gaze 
common to its kind. Marie said no more, but 
her face was as speaking in interest as her child’s 
was vacant ; she took my hand and held it in 
both of hers. ‘There was not silence in the room, 
however, for beside the bed stood the voluble lit- 
tle mother-in-law, telling me all the symptoms : 
how there was no milk for the little one, how 
feverish the mother was, what sleepless nights, 
what exhausting days. ‘‘The doctor says it is 
because there is trouble on the mind. Ofcourse 
there is trouble, with the husband dead, shot 
down before the eyes of his brother, on the 
heights above Sedan, on that fatal day of August 
81; of course there is trouble, with nothing to 
eat, and all the little savings going. Is it not all 
true, ma mére ?” And the little old woman turned 
for corroboration to a bent figure sitting at the far- 
ther corner of the room, stretching out lean, 
long fingers toward the glow from the little 
stove, 

‘© Yes, yes.” murmured this other; ‘it is 
the war, famine, and fever that have done it 
all, I have just this and that,” taking up the 
hem of her dress and petticoat; ‘‘ just this and 
that; all gone. And then the smell of powder 
and blood !” 

‘*Never mind her,” said the other to me, apol- 
ogetically ; ‘‘ her mind is gone, but she is Marie's 
mother, and in her day was the belle of the vil- 
lage ; she married well, and had a farm of her 
own, plenty of linen, and three great /its montés, 
Marie was not the only child ; there was another, 
a boy, humpbacked and of weak intellect, who 
showed no love for any one but Marie, and her 
whole life was devoted to him until he died. 
My son never laughed at him as the other village 
lads did, but would spend long hours in amusing 
him, and the boy was never stubborn or willful with 
Jacques. And then Marie married my son, and 
all the village said she might have done better ; 
but a man who is gentle with children is sure to 
be gentle with women, and a son who is thought- 
ful for his mother is likely to make a good hus- 
band; and so I told Marie; and to Jacques I 
said, ‘Never leave off asking her until you get 
her ;’ and in the end he did win her. And now 
he has died fighting for his country, and I am 





proud and satisfied, though I am not happy.” 
The brave little woman paused here to lift the 
corner of her apron to the dim old eyes. 

All this time Marie lay back upon her pil- 
low, tearless and still. She was not a strik- 
ingly pretty woman, but there was a supplicating 
sadness in her large dark eyes, softly veiled by 
black lashes, and there was a wealth of sweet- 
ness and tenderness about the full, slightly com- 
pressed lips, that lent to her whole face a strange, 
fascinating interest. 

Had this sweet, silent woman, I wondered, 
drifted unknowingly into matrimony? Was it 
‘*juxtaposition in fine?” or was it that deep, 
sensitive gratitude that grows so near akin to 
love in a woman's heart? 

Jacques had not ridiculed the idiot boy, and 
she, so loving to her brother, and too young to 
sound the depths of such a sacrifice, had given 
herself to Jacques for recompense, And now 
trouble had come, and she had been near to 
death, and, as the woman said, all the tittle 
savings had gone. The case was bad, but Marie 
was not so downcast as I had expected. Perhaps 
she had at this moment forgotten much that she 
had suffered; perhaps, also, she was experiencing 
a great and undefined relief. What if there 
should dawn a new life for her, with health and 
her child !—a life without dreads, or suppressed 
wearinesses, or smothered incompatibilities. “‘If 
only I could live!” said the speaking eyes. So, 
at least, I read her story. Otherwise it might al- 
most seem strange that she should wish for life, 
with nothing to look forward to but widowed lone- 
liness. She and [had hardly uttered a word to- 
gether, but, as she held my hand in hers, I felt 
arising between us a sudden sympathy that 
springs up between two people recognizing a 
spontaneous trust that needs‘no outward expres- 
sion, 

The door was now opened softly to admit a 
German soldier, one of those coquins de Prus- 
siens, carrying an armful of small. cut logs of 
wood. I had noticed him, as I came in, chop- 
ping them up in front of the door. He gave me 
a military salute as he passed on tiptoe to the 
little stove, where he began to replenish the dy- 
ing flame, moving about silently and softly. 
There stood a little saucepan of milk on the 
hearth, which the women were neglecting ; he 
moved it to a little distance from the fire, and, 
stirring it, saved it from being burned. He then 
opened a cupboard, and drew out a little packet 
of corn flour which I had sent to Marie the pre- 
vious day. ‘‘Ah! I had forgotten,” cried da 
belle mére, quickly drying her eyes, ‘‘she ought 
to have had that an hour ago. Go and get 
some water from the well, Heinrich, while I mix 
some in a.cup.” Heinrich reached her a cup 
and spoon from a shelf, and passed out as quiet- 
ly as he had come in. He was’a powerfully 
built man, with a great head, set rather clumsily 
on square, upright shoulders ; there was a gentle 
dignity in his manner, and a good resolute ex- 
pression in his deep gray eyes. One felt he was 
the reposeful element in that little household. 
‘The women had taken the part of requisitioning 
the enemy, and making full use of his kindly 
helpfulness, while he, the strong one, was being 
bullied, because of his strength, by the weak 
ones, 

‘* Do you not think there is danger,” whisper- 
ed Ja belle mére, as she accompanied me to the 
door, ‘‘ having that great Prussian in the house, 
with Marie so young?” 

‘* What do you mean?” I asked, astonished. 

‘*T don’t say that he is not all that is conve- 
nable, and Marie is entirely engrossed with her 
baby; mais aprés? How long is it to last? 
I ask myself. When are these Germans to be 
sent away? Marie is a good woman, and he a 
good man, notwithstanding that he is our enemy. 
He has, too, such a way of doing things for me 
before [ ask him, seeming to divine all we want. 
My Jacques was always willing, but not fore- 
thoughtful as this one is. I have nothing to 
complain of in Marie’s conduct : she scolds him, 
and he never answers her back; and she sends 
him about, and he always goes. Mais aprés? 
In my day it was an impossible thing fora young 
man and woman to live together without falling 
in love, but the young are more reasonable now 
—at least, Marie, I know, is reasonable; she 
and Jacques were very different from me and 
my man. Who ever would have thought that 
I should grow to be an old woman, living on 
all alone ?” 

**T don’t think you need anticipate any thing,” 
I said; ‘* Marie’s baby is her great interest.” 

‘*If only he were like the rest of them, cruel 
and exacting, I should feel easier, and could 
complain,” she muttered to herself, as she re- 
entered the cottage. 

On the following day I journeyed to a neigh- 
boring town, to pay a visit to an ambulance in 
which I had nursed during the troubled times 
that followed the capitulation of Sedan, and I 
almost forgot Marie’s little household in the in- 
terest of renewing old acquaintances. As [ ar- 
rived at the door of the well-known sombre-look- 
ing house, a young man hobbled up to me, and, 
seizing my hand, shook it heartily. 

‘*Don’t you know me?” he asked. ‘‘I am 
the one out of the five amputated that survived 
in that crowded little room. Look here; what 
a splendid support I have got!” He went on 
displaying a clean wooden stump strapped on to 
his shattered limb. ‘‘ And this, too,” pointing 
to a decoration on his breast. ‘Yes, I can hold 
up my head proudly among all these Prussian 
dogs, for I fought wildly for France; but to what 
use is it? What has come of it? We are be- 
trayed, first by our Emperor, then by our gener- 
als; and even our women cringe and snigger tq 
these loafing barbarians. Few Frenchmen can, 
like me, hold up their heads, and feel satisfied 
they have done their utmost for their country.” 
And off stumped my quondam patient, followed 
by a little troop of gamin admirers. 





‘*The wind is tempered to the shorn lamb,” 
thought I, as I watched the poor maimed lad 
limping about so gayly. 

I found things in a progressive state inside the 
walls. The French came up to me, voluble and 
hearty, recognizing in me a friend whose pocket 
might possibly be filled with tobacco and cigars, 
if not the bearer of important news from the 
outer world. ‘The Germans were silently digni- 
fied, and gloomily hopeless about their own re- 
covery. . ‘* Could I write a brief poem to a dis- 
tant lady-love?” ‘*No.” ‘‘ Well, would I ask 
the doctor to prevail upon the cook to make 
some stronger soup?” ‘‘ Yes, I would do that.” 
** Had I by chance a cold sausage in my pock- 
et?” ‘*No; could I do any thing else?” I in- 
quired. ‘* Yes, madame might make some.” 

Some weeks after my return home from my 
visit, | went again to see Marie. I had heard 
she had been getting on well, and I found her 
up, and much better, with a new and brighter 
expression on her face. Her mother had just 
been discussing the advisability of retiring to 
bed; she had tired of her coffee-roasting and 
knitting, and the afternoon was gloomy and 
cold. I helped the tottering old woman into an 
inner room, where, in a sort of berth hollowed 
into the wall, she lay down and soon fell asleep. 
While I was with her the German, Heinrich, 
came in, and went straight up to Marie, ‘‘Why 
don’t you tell her? You can trust her, and she 
might help us.” Iknewhe meant me. ‘Speak, 
Marie,” he went on, bending over her his great 
head, with the strong, short-cropped hair. He 
was all-powerful; Marie would have done any 
thing for him, and he knew it, and she knew 
that he knew it; and yet he was pleading and 
tender, and gentler than she was. Her eyes had 
fallen under his gaze, and her lips pressed them- 
selves together; she had struck pettishly the 
great big hand that inclosed hers. It is only 
the strong and the great who are gentle; it is 
the weak who, strike out cruelly and recklessly 
to save themselves from falling. I came out 
from the inner room, and sat down in the old 
mother’s chair on the other side of the fire. 
Heinrich came and stood before me, erect and 
resolute. ‘‘Madame,” he began, “I love this 
Frenchwoman, Marie of Villefranche, and I 
wish to marry her; but if we made our inten- 
tions known in the village, either she or I would 
be torn in pieces by the people, for at this hour 
there is no love lost between the despoiled and 
the despoilers. In loving Marie I do not forget 
my country, nor does she renounce hers. I only 
find that love, when it comes, triumphs over all 
other feelings and considerations. Could you 
not speak to the curé for us, and get him to 
marry us privately?” ‘‘ But,” I interrupted, 
‘*surely it is too short a time since the death of 
Marie’s husband.” ‘‘I have been in the house 
for months, and have to-day received marching 
orders,” he put in. ‘‘And he has been every 
thing to me, and done every thing for me, and [ 
can not bear it any longer,” added Marie, in her 
low, passionate voice. ‘Then the big man knelt 
down, and kissed and stroked the pale hands 
that held with effort her baby’s weight. 

On my way home that evening I called at the 
curé’s house. I gave my name, and he came 
shufiling along the little garden walk, with sabots 
pulled over his shoes, so as to open the gate to 
me himself. We bowed and scraped to one an- 
other, and remarked on the depth of the snow 
as we made our way to his sanctum. In the 
centre of the room stood a writing-table covered 
with greasy-looking volumes, thin letter-paper, 
ink, and sand; there was an open fire-place filled 
with ashes, and twe logs placed ready for light- 
ing. ‘The curé immediately stooped down and 
lit a match (though I protested), and the room 
was soon lighted with the sparkling flames. On 
the mantel-shelf stood small dusty images of the 
Madonna and the Crucifixion, balanced by a pipe 
and tobacco-pouch; a cupboard happened to be 
half open, and on its shelves were ranged flasks 
of various sauces and spices, and mouldy old bot- 
tles of sealed wines. He motioned me to a chair, 
and drew a little mat in front of it for my feet ; 
and with his snuff-box in his hand, and his head 
meekly bowed down, he listened to my tale. It 
was a difficult story to tell, and I stuttered and 
stammered over it; but the priest was all atten- 
tion. ‘‘ That is all very right,” he said, in a re- 
assuring way; ‘‘there are much more complica- 
ted cases than that in the village. And so you 
think they should marry,” he went on, lifting his 
sleepy eyes to mine. 

‘“*Yes, indeed I do; and any little expense 
Marie may incur I shall most gladly—” 

‘*Of course; I understand,” he interrupted, 
waving his hand in a deprecating way. ‘‘ Poor 
Jacques! he could neither read nor write, but, 
as he said, that did not prevent him from serving 
his country. Well, we will try and arrange mat- 
ters in a quiet way some time soon, and in the 
mean while Marie and this German must keep 
quiet and bide their time.” 

And then I rose, and he, bowing low, put on 
his sabots again, and accompanied me to the 
garden gate. 

On the following day I called again at Marie’s 
cottage. She expected me, and had put the lit- 
tle coffee-pot on the stove, and had sent Hein- 
rich out to get some new bread for me, talking 
of every thing but the one subject nearest to her 
heart. She was looking charming, and was 
making a great effort to be energetic. I was 
being warmed by her hot coffee, and we were 
waiting for Heinrich and the bread, when the 
outer door opened, and a great gust of cold wind 
swept through the narrow passage. Marie was 
holding a saucepan over the fire; the pan shook 
and trembled, and I feared for the fate of the 
milk, as Marie turned her eyes, so full of lustrous 
light, to the door. I was feeling a little shut 
out, and aggrieved about the probable loss of the 
milk destined for my cup, as I noticed Marie's 
distraction, when—thud-thud came along the 





passage, and thud-thud echoed through the 
room. As I looked at her I saw that suddenly 
the love-lit eyes waned and paled, and from her 
clinched white lips came an agonized shriek. 
She staggered forward, and fell into her hus- 
band’s arms. 

‘* Marie, mignonne, c’est moi, regardes ton 
Jacques,” and he tried to lift up the blanched 
face to his. ‘‘ Ah! it was you who saved me,” 
he went on, turning and recognizing me. ‘‘ How 
much I owe to you! Figure to yourself, my 
Marie; a party of five were brought from the 
field; all had to undergo amputation, and I 
alone survived the surgeon’s knife. I thought 
it was all up with me when I fell pierced by two 
balls, and with those riderless horses careering 
over me, and knew nothing more until I woke to 
find myself in an ambulance without my leg; 
and now I walk with my head as high as any of 
those scélérats de Prussiens.” 

I looked round, bewildered, and saw Heinrich 
in the door-way; he stood like one petrified, hold- 
ing the loaf of bread listlessly in his hand; his 
face and form seemed to shrink, and all strength 
appeared to have left him; he gave one despair- 
ing look at the bent head crowned with its glis- 
tening braids of black hair, and silently quitted 
the rgom. 

I laid Marie upon her bed, and watched beside 
it for many miserable hours, while she passed out 
of one fainting fit into another. It was a totally 
different home-coming to what poor Jacques had 
anticipated ; he had meant it to be a triumphal 
entry—an unexpected, unalloyed pleasure; in- 
stead of which it had only been a scene of con- 
sternation and distress. He found, however, a 
hearty welcome from all his neighbors, who, 
when Marie got better, came flocking in to ex- 
press their congratulations. 

I returned home that evening with a very 
heavy heart: on the road I met Heinrich. ‘I 
am going to try and get other quarter's inside 
the town,” he said to me as I came up to him. 
We walked together side by side, sadly and 
silently.. A party of Prussian officers came 
riding joyously along the road; they were re- 
turning from scouring the country, on the pre- 
tense of an alarm from francs-tireurs. All were 
noisy, ruddy, and full of life: they looked curi- 
ously at my companion as he returned their 
military salute. Why should a conquering Ger- 
man look so downcast? they seemed to say. 
A little further on came rattling at full speed 
the feld-post, bristling with soldiers and bayo- 
nets, each cart driven by a sullen, scared-look- 
ing French peasant. As we passed them the 
men called out friendly greetings to Heinrich, 
but he did not raise his bent head, as with long, 
absent strides he waded through the snow. As 
we passed through the gates leadipg into the 
town, with all the bustle and confusion round 
us, he began abruptly to talk aloud his inmost 
thoughts. 

** And how my mother will grieve for me!” 
he said. ‘‘I have written to her from time to 
time, telling her about my love for Marie, and 
she has so well understood: she has all a man’s 
chivalry for women. At first she wrote, ‘Do 
not give your heart to a Frenchwoman, my son,’ 
but in her last letter she said, ‘When the war 
is over, and if your life is spared, bring Marie, 
with her babe and the two old women, to our 
valley of the Wisperthal; the house is roomy, 
and with us there will be peace and plenty, and 
we shall together forget all that hasbeen.’ And 
now,” he went on, flinging up his arms, ‘‘it is 
all like some wild dream that is past. You 
are tired,’ he said, looking down at me with his 
kindly, penetrating eyes, ‘‘ but you will sleep to- 
night and get rest, while I—I— My life now 
will be one long, restless night, when waking I 
find her not.” 

**You are a soldier; you can fight,” I said, 
feeling more pity for Marie. 

‘*Yes, I can do that,” he said, laughing 
hoarsely. 

Some days afterward I was in the door-way 
of a house opposite to that of Jacques, when my 
attention was attracted to a little crowd collected 
round his open door. 

Two Uhlans had come riding down the street, 
and stopped to join Heinrich, who was mount- 
ing his horse and bidding farewell to his hosts. 
Jacques held out his hand and gave Heinrich a 
kindly shake, for the wounded Frenchman could 
afford to be polite to his enemy; the old moth- 
er had come tottering into the light, and while 
shading her eyes with her hand, was giving a 
long, earnest look at the departing guest. ‘The 
bustling little mother-in-law was calling out 
her last farewell to Heinrich, who, though he 
was one of the detested invaders, had proved 
himself a helpful and kindly inmate. Marie was 
standing with her baby in her arms at an upper 
window; she was full in the light, not partly 
hidden, as a girl might be, looking her last on 
the man she loves. She was gazing down, with 
her Madonna face full of a high purpose and a 
calm serenity: the war within her had been 
sharp and fierce, but the struggle was over, and 
she had accepted her fate as God had willed it. 
She had come forward into the window to bring 
peace and encouragement to Heinrich. 

There was a divine tranquillity about her 
whole bearing that struck him as he glanced up, 
with a sad, disturbed face, into the calm above 
him; he looked again, long and earnestly, and 
the shadow of a great grief seemed to pass away, 
and the drawn, hollow lines about his face soft- 
ened into repose. She, out of the depths of her 
despair, had taught him that hard life-lesson, 
‘* que la liberté est [obéi e volontaire.” We 
are not sent into the world to rest in the haven 
of a great love, to seek and win our individual 
happiness; love comes, as spring comes, to re- 
new all life, to cover the hard, cold earth with 
softness and sweetness, to bring the tender buds 
to blossoming ‘ection, to fill the clear air with 
fragrance and light. What if the spring passes? 
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—is there not the long summer of twilight and 
? Marie had loved, and her love had 
made her stronger and better; she had suffered, 
and the suffering had raised and purified her 
whole nature; she was going to “‘live the life,” 
not as she had planned it for herself, but as fate 
had decreed it. The beauty of renunciation 
shone out of her clear eyes, and in the majesty 
of her figure there breathed the restful calm that 
follows upon the tumult of a storm subdued. 

‘‘ They are not men; they are machines!” ex- 
claimed @ young girl, scornfully, as she moved 
away from the little group at the door. She 
had threaded a red ribbon through her ebon 
hair, and had lifted up her bright eyes laughing- 
ly to look into Heinrich’s face. He was adjust- 
ing his long, glittering lance in the stirrup at the 
time, and had either not noticed her glance or 
had gazed at her vacantly with his dim, grief- 
ful eyes. : 

I stood and looked after the three figures, sit- 
ting square and upright on their powerful horses. 

As they passed out from the village street on 
to the straight highway, bordered with stately 
trees, whose frozen branches, entwining with 
one another, formed a trellised arch in long per- 
spective, one heard the clank of the horses’ hoofs 
far up the road. ‘The scene, as I saw it, with 
the shadows of evening softening all harsh out- 
lines, seemed like some dream-picture, bathed in 
the rose and amber light of a waning sun. ‘There 
was no joyous rippling sound of running water ; 
all the fountains were frozen dumb; thin clouds 
of vapory mist wreathed slowly up into the air 
from above the rough-hewn crosses that border- 
ed the road-side, marking the resting-place of 
those killed fighting for their father-land. Hein- 
rich turned to give one last look, and then the 
three horsemen passed out of sight. 

Jacques crossed the street, and caught sight 
of Marie at the window. She smiled, and held 
up the laughing baby. Jacques’s face became 
radiant, as he stood leaning on his crutches, 
watching the mother and child, and then limped 
quickly back again into the house. ‘Then Marie 
leaned out for a moment, her whole face invol- 
untarily changing as she looked for the last time 
into the misty distance,-beginning, perhaps, to 
realize with something like despair the level 
dullness of her future daily life. It was a pas- 
sionate farewell look—a helpless, wistful gaze: 
she was young and eager, with throbbing pulses 
and an aching heart, that revolted against the 
woman’s relentless will. The child looked up 
into the altered face, its gleeful crowing changed 
to a little weak, scared cry’ Marie started back, 
and, bending her head low over her baby, hushed 
its wailing sobs. And in the fading light I saw 
the indistinct outlines of Jacques’s good-humor- 
ed, meaningless face: he put his hand lightly 
on Marie’s shoulder, and drew her into the 
room: he shut the window, and began to trim 
the evening lamp with his deft hands. -And 
from behind the lamp I saw Marie’s grand fig- 
ure passing to and fro, as she hushed her child 
to sleep: there was silence in the room, and in 
the blessed stillness I knew that she would gain 
strength and calm—that peaceful calm that 
steals its way into a woman’s soul when she 
holds in her firm arms the sacred burden of a 
sleeping child. 

When the snow had melted, and the tender 
blades of grass had sprung out from the brown 
mould in the fields and hedges, and small buds 
had dotted the slender shoots of the trees, I went 
to bid farewell to the villagers of Villefranche. 
It may be in the coming years I shall see them 
again, in times of peace and plenty, when war is 
no longer devastating the rich gardens of the 
Ardennes, and fever and famine are passed away 
as a tale that is told. But never can I forget 
France as she appeared to me then, ‘‘ beautiful 
amid her woes,” her proud spirit unbroken, her 
faith in her old prestige unshaken, her children 
silently suffering in her cause: how bright, how 
patient, how proudly uncomplaining they were! 
how soft, how winning, how warm-hearted! 
what quick sensibilities, what flashes of keen hu- 
mor, what dignity.and grace! Are the French 
indeed so callous and frivolous ?—these earnest, 
devoted husbands, these tender, helpful wives, 
supporting with their united, unwearied efforts 
large families of bright-eyed children? What a 
rich study were the faces of the old men and 
women! Life had not slipped idly past them; 
their old age was stored with rich memories, 
We wept for their sufferings, but no tears came 
from their eyes; they suffered in silence, wait- 
ing and hoping it was but a black cloud passing 
over the blue breadth of their sky: it would 
break and disperse, and France would appear 
from behind it brighter, greater, more glorious 
than before. So thought the simple peasants as 
they faced starvation in their ruined homes. 

I found Marie's old mother sitting spinning out- 
side the door, in the checkered sunlight. ‘‘ And 
so you too are going, and Heinrich is gone; noth- 
ing is left—c’est la guerre, c'est la guerre.” 

Within, Jacques was seated at a table, having 
a writing lesson; Marie stood at his elbow, 
guiding his pen. 

“It is never too late to mend,” said Jacques, 
as he rose to give me his chair. ‘‘I ought to 
know how to write. I ought to have written to 
Marie when I was away. She has told me all. 
I do not blame her; the fault was mine.” 

I put into his hand a letter that I had just re- 
ceived from an unknown correspondent, an- 
nouncing the death of Heinrich, who had been 
shot at Orleans, When he was dying he asked 
his doctor to write me a few lines: ‘‘ He wishes 
you to know that he is at rest, Marie, and that 
his last prayer was for happiness for you and 
Jacques.” 

Marie wept as she read the letter. Jacques 
drew her close to him, and sheltered the tear- 
stained face. ‘‘ Marie,” he said, gently, ‘‘ I suf- 
fer such pain, such constant, gnawing pain, that I 
sometimes wish I, too, had been killed outright.” 





Marie quickly raised her head; the hot tears 
ceased to flow. 

‘No, dear Jacques; no, it is much better as 
it is.” 

She supported him to a couch, and, sitting 
down beside him, held his thin suffering hand 
in hers. : 

‘¢ When you tonch me, Marie, the pain seems 
to pass away from me!” r 

**T am so glad!” she whispered, bending over 
him her wistful, smiling face. 

I went out softly, I bade them no farewell ; 
but as I left, I, too, like Heinrich, prayed that 
Marie and Jacques might be happy, with such 
happiness as God gives to those who do not 
question nor struggle against destiny, but work 
and wait, earning that long rest which is the 
end of life. 





HOW DO YOU LIKE IT? 
See illustration on page 556. 


Se questioner is evidently awaiting with some 

anxiety the verdict of the capricious beauty 
on the pretty bracelet with which he hopes to 
win her favor. And the wistful, tender look in 
his eyes speaks of many questions deeper than 
this simple one, which he would fain ask did he 
meet with due encouragement. The costly trink- 
et has been brought perhaps for an anniversary 
gift, or perhaps, again, for a peace-offering ; but 
it is evident that its acceptance involves other 
issues than that of wearing it. ‘The young girl, 
with her eyes so studiously averted from her lov- 
er’s gaze, which they must meet on the way to 
the jewel cases, is somewhat at a loss what an- 
swer to give: whether to gladden the heart of 
the youth by approving his gift, or to decline 
it, with the contents of the unopened caskets, 
with thanks. But, as we like to see people hap- 
py, let us hope that she will raise her eyes with 
a look of pleased approbation, and that the gold- 
en circlet may symbolize a joyful future for the 
handsome pair. 





PARIS MODES. 
[From our Own CorrEsPONDENT.] 


OR the last fifteen years we have been living 

in Paris only for the present, without care 
for the future; now we are living only for the 
future, without care for the present; and as 
signs of the times always harmonize, in what- 
ever sphere they may appear, and always as- 
sume an identical tendency corresponding with 
the general physiognomy of the epoch, we find 
the same characteristic trait in the domain of 
fashion—indifference to the present, and large 
preparation for the future. For three months 
past in France, and for some weeks longer, wom- 
en have worn and will wear what thev have, with- 
out making any change in the articles composing 
their dress ; nevertheless, the work of renovation 
is going on, and the result will be that next win- 
ter will be essentially transitional, and we shall 
see the fusion in the fashions of the past with 
those of the future. 

For instance, the winter wrappings will be 
composite in form. ‘The paletot will fraternize 
with the talma, preserving a just medium be- 
tween the very tight and the very loose garment. 
Velvet wrappings will be trimmed with lace 
ruches and edgings, and fringe will be used 
chiefly for cashmere. Many wrappings will be 
made of black or very dark blue cloth. Some 
will affect the military shape and ornaments, of 
course with moderation, and in the good taste 
which characterizes the creators of fashion in 
Paris; for this profession exists, as [ shall pres- 
ently explain. Cloth wrappings will be inter- 
lined with soft wool, and lined with light flannel 
of bright colors, which will form a very narrow 
binding all round the edge of the garment. I 
will describe one of these wrappings, which I 
have seen in preparation, as the detailed descrip- 
tion will enable my readers better to understand 
the general features of the fashion which will 
prevail next season. Paletot of grayish-blue 
cloth, as dark as possible without being black, 
neither long nor short, tight-fitting nor loose, 
and slashed all around so as to form long basques. 
Lining of light grayish-blue flannel. The edge 
of the paletot was trimmed on the outside with 
a thick braiding of grayish-blue delaine of a me- 
dium shade between that of the paletot and that 
of the lining. Of course this braiding, otherwise 
called a flat.galloon,, trims the edge of the slash- 
es. Along the upper edge of the braiding runs a 
very narrow piping of flannel of the same shade 
as the lining. It is p to reproduce the 
same combination in black cloth with red lining, 
black braid.and red piping; but this color, so 
beautiful.when used in moderation, has.unfortu- 
nately fallen into disgrace since its identification 
with the Commune. Similar paletots will be 
made of brown cloth with a lining of écru: flan- 
nel, and a braiding of brown delaine of a medium 
shade, surmounted by an écru piping. 

Large casaques are also in preparation, either 
of cloth or velvet, adjusted in the back and 
loose in front; but the large bow in the back is 
no longer used. This has given. way to small 
pleated basques, which seem to divide the ca- 
saque into two distinct parts, one of which is a 
skirt, atid the other a paletot loose in front and 
tight-fitting behind. Many water-proofs will be 
made of Scotch plaid in dark colors, instead of 
the dismal and ugly water-proof cloth which has 
been so long in vogue. These will be made with 
a cape, and of a less ungraceful form than those 
of the past years. Large cashmere cloaks with 
capes are also talked of, but their advent is as 
yet uncertain. 

As I said just now, there exists in Paris a cer- 
tain class, very limited in number, of creators of 
fashion. Their names are unknown; their func- 
tions must remain hidden at the price of their 
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success, It is their business to invent, to create ; 
to have talent and genius in behalf of a few great 
dress-makers and a number of renowned dry- 
goods stores; for invention, even in the domain 
of fashion, does not fall to the lot of every one. 
These inventors work in summer for autumn, in 
autumn for winter, and so on. When their im- 
agination has suggested to them five or six gar- 
ments and as many styles of trimming, they sell 
the models thereof to the large furnishing houses. 
The idea of a new garment readily brings five 
hundred dollars. Once sold to a house, it can 
not be furnished by the inventor to any other 
party. Still more, should he be guilty of the in- 
discretion of showing his models in preparation 


.to any one, he would lose his customers, and 


could no longer find a sale for his wares in the 
Paris market. Chance has made me acquainted 
with two of these creators of fashion. I shall 
never betray their secrets in France. 1 may, 
however, be permitted to avail myself of them 
elsewhere. 

At this moment two pretty models are in prep- 
aration for the autumn season. One of these is 
a black silk fichu, entirely pleated and covering 
the bust. To this fichu are attached three ex- 
tremely wide flounces of black lace, set one above 
another in such a manner as almost completely 
to cover the skirt of the dress. ‘I'he other model 
is a casaque made of a point of black lace and 
nine yards of the same lace, uncut, like the point. 
Over the casaque is tied in the back a sash of 
black gros grain eight inches wide, and fringed 
at the ends. For the daytime and in full dress 
this casaque is worn over a silk or foulard dress 
with high neck and long sleeves, and for evening 
with low-necked and short-sleeved light silk dress. 

The mixture of different stuffs of the same 
color, but of different fabric, producing contrasts 
of light and shade by the variety of reflection, 
constitutes a mine of happy effects, which will be 
worked next winter. For instance, dresses of 
faye, or demi-lustre silk, will be trimmed with 
velvet or satin of the same color, and velvet 
dresses with faye of a similar shade. One of the 
prettiest combinations of this sort is the follow- 
ing. Skirt of black faye, with a deep pleated 
flounce, surmounted by a black velvet band and 
a pleated heading; the band is edged on each 
side with a satin piping. Over-skirt of the same 
faye, with large pleats in the back. ‘The fronts 
of the over-skirt are turned back and caught to- 
gether behind under the pleats. The parts turn- 
ed back, forming a kind of revers, are faced all 
the way through with black velvet edged with 
satin piping. ‘The joining of the revers is cover- 
ed by a large bow of black velvet cut from the 
piece and bound with satin. The waist, of faye, 
is trimmed with pleated ruffles. The basques, 
rather long and pleated, are lined with black 
velvet. The under edge of the basque at the 
back is caught up in the middle, and fastened to 
the bottom of the waist in such a manner as to 
form a sort of fan made by the black velvet 
lining’ of the basque. The sleeves have black 
velvet cuffs, bound with satin and edged with 
pleated ruffles of faye. The high waist has a 
large black velvet sailor collar finished like the 
cufts. 

Another much simpler but very pretty dress, 
designed for the demi-season, is composed of a 
slate gray silk skirt, trimmed with perpendicular 
bands of brown velvet ribbon, forming a kind of 
broad stripe. Over-skirt of brown cashmere, 
bordered with a pleated cashmere ruffle an inch 
and three-quarters wide, above which is set a 
band of slate gray velvet. Casaque-waist, with 
long pleated basques trimmed like the over-skirt. 
Sleeves furnished with cuffs of slate gray velvet, 
and trimmed with a pleated ruche of brown silk 
ribbon. 

For the last assemblies of summer and the 
first of autumn many dresses are worn of plain 
light silk, trimmed with embroidered white mus- 
lin flounces. The effect is very pretty, but I 
prefer gauze muslin flounces, without embroidery 
or lace, and simply hemmed. A dress of this 
kind was sent yesterday to Mademoiselle De 
G The French watering-places are brill- 
iant this year, for the reason that any native of 
France, whether man or woman, would think it 
a disgrace to go to any summer resort in Ger- 
many. No French artist would consent to be 
heard in Baden ; our talent all remains in France. 
The toilette of Mademoiselle De G was com- 
posed of a skirt of very light silver gray silk, 
made with a train (the dress was designed for a 
large dinner-party), and trimmed with two wide 
flounces of very thin white gauze muslin, gath- 
ered and simply hemmed. Small pouf of silk 
like the dress, very bouffant on the hips, and 
trimmed with a gauze muslin flounce. Marie 
Antoinette waist, with a point in front and small 
pleated basques in the back, and very long waist- 
ed. The waist, with sleeves reaching only to 
the elbow, and trimmed with two gauze muslin 
ruffles, opened in front, square and very low, 
was high in the back. Inside the waist was a 
peasant fichu of gauze muslin, closely pleated, 
and quite high, like those seen in the portraits 
of Marie Antoinette. On the neck was worn a 
slender gold chain, bearing an anchor of dark 
blue enamel. The anchor now generally takes 
the place of the medallion, and symbolizes at 
once the gratitude of France for her brave navy 
and her firm hope in a brighter future. I can 
not describe the sober elegance of this airy and 
simple toilette. Another much richer dress was 
of Bengal rose silk, glacé with white, without 
trimming. The over-skirt and half-high waist, 
with half sleeves, were of white crépe de Chine, 
trimmed with beautiful point d’Alengon, the 
richest of all laces. But, in spite of its costliness, 
this toilette was eclipsed by the one we have just 
described. 

At this moment many white muslin dresses 
are seen with two skirts, bordered each with a 
chicorée ruche of brown, dark green, dark blue, 
or even black silk. ‘The chicorée ruche is made 











of a strip pinked on each side and gathered in 
the middle. ‘The wrapping at the same time 
forms the tunic, and is also of white muslin, long 
and loose, and looking like a long dressing sacque 
or wrapper. It is confined at the waist by a belt 
of the same color as the ruches, and is trimmed 
like those of the two skirts. 

Bonnets are evidently about to experience a 
transformation. At this moment they are seen 
made of Pamela straw, neither very open nor 
very close, but with much larger brims than 
those of last year, and with ruches of illusion, 
as in olden times. There is little doubt that 
the winter bonnets will be, if not really large, 
yet large enough to protect the head from the 
weather. A few round hats of black lace are 
seen trimmed with a long Spanish net, like that 
of Figaro in the ‘‘ Barber of Seville,” made of 
black tulle and lace, and fastened to the left 
shoulder. EMMELINE RayMonp. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Fritrers.—Put over the fire a pint of new milk; into 
@ pint of flour mix as much new milk as will make a 
stiff, smooth paste; when the milk in the stew-pan 
boils, stir in this paste very slowly, and stirring all the 
time to prevent its being lumpy; remove it from the 
hottest part of the fire to prevent scorching; when 
this is well mixed in, let it bubble once; take it off, and 
add the grated yellow rind of two lemons, and a little 
salt, and beat well for three or four minutes, Set it 
aside to cool; add a little of the lemon juice and the 
yolks of three or four eggs ; beat all until light; then 
the beaten whites, stirred in lightly. Into the drip- 
ping-pan put three spoonfuls of fresh lard; when it 
gets hot drop in a spoonful of batter in a place. Let 
the fritters cook quickly, and when one side is brown, 
turn and brown the other; then put them in a colan- 
der and let them drain, but keep them in a hot place, 
that they may not cool. Sugar and cinnamon, with a 
little nutmeg, are very nice for sifting over them. 

Atmonv Pupprxe.—This makes a nice and very hand- 
some dessert. Blanch three ounces of almonds, which 
can be procured shelled at any cake baker’s or confec- 
tionery. When cold, rub them in a mortar until they 
are reduced to a paste, adding by degrees, to keep them 
from oiling, two table-spoonfuls of rose-water. Put 
over the fire one pint of new milk; with a quarter of 
a pound of pulverized sugar beat the yolks of six eggs 
until very light. As soon as the milk boils remove it 
from the fire, stir in the sugar and eggs, beating well 
all the time; last of all stir in the almonds, beating 
three or four minutes, and then set aside tocool. With 
the whip-churn (a fork will do, but the churn is easier 
and better) froth a quart of cream that has been well 
sweetened until it is stiff; remove the froth as it rises, 
In a glass dish arrange sponge cake, and spread rasp- 
berry jelly over the slices, both at bottom and sides, 
Over this pour the custard, and on top pile the whipped 
cream. It should not be made very long before it is 
wanted. : 

Motron Strw.—Cnt the cold mutton into thin slices, 
taking care to remove the gristle, skin, or sinew that 
may adhere. The pieces taken off can be put by to 
make gravy or broth from. Put into a stew-pan the 
pieces wanted for a stew; pour over them a little 
gravy that has been boiled with a very little thyme and 
a few pepper-corns; add a few-drops of essence of 
celery, or three or four celery heads can be boiled with 
the thyme in the gravy; let the meat warm slowly 
after adding the hot gravy. Just before sending the 
stew to table take out the meat, dredge a little flour 
into the liquor, let it simmer a few minutes, put back 
the meat, and allow it to heat up well. 

Citron Preservep, superior.—Select fine, perfect 
fruit; cut into slices about an inch wide and five 
inches long, having them as uniform in size as possi- 
ble, as they make a much better appearance on the ta- 
ble. Put the slices of melon into a preserving kettle; 
cover them with water in which a small piece of alum 
has been dissolved, in about the proportion of eight 
pounds of the fruit to a piece of alum half the size of 
a hickory-nut; let the slices boil in this water until a 
straw will pass through them easily, but not until they 
fall in pieces and break up; drain them, and lay them 
in a broad vessel of cold water for twelve or fifteen 
hours, keeping them covered; then tie in a muslin 
bag (a thin one) one-quarter of a pound of strong race- 
ginger; boil it in three pints of clear rain-water until 
the water is highly flavored (more so than you think it 
should be); to every pound of fruit allow a pound of 
the very best loaf-sugar; take out the ginger and put 
in the sugar, letting it boil until it seems thick enough, 
and carefully removing all scum as it rises. Now add 
the juice of four large juicy lemons, and the citron, 
which has been well drained (if not the sirup will be 
too thin); slice very thinly, cutting all the way across, 
three fresh lemons, carefully remove the seeds, and 
put the slices in the kettle; let it simmer about half 
an hour; take it off the fire, and put the preserves in 
jars, not sealing up or covering until a day or two, 
that the watery particles may evaporate. When ready 
to seal, place a brandy paper on top. 

A griddle for baking cakes should never be greased, 
as this destroys the delicate flavor of the cakes. Scour 
well with a cloth and sand, wash with hot suds, wipe 
dry, and just before baking rub with a coarse cloth 
and salt. It is not necessary to wash and scour it 
every time it is wanted: only once, to get all the grease 
out; but use the cloth and salt every time. you put 
fresh cakes on, just as grease would be used. 

Frizziep Brrer.—Shave off very thin slices of dried 
beef, not making the pieces too long; put into a stew- 
pan a tea-cupful of cold water, then the slices of beef ; 
after it simmers a few minutes, add a small spoonful 
of butter; when this is melted take out the meat, put- 
ting it where it will keep hot; beat well the yolk of 
one egg, add slowly two table-spoonfuls of cream or 
milk, in which a tea-epoonful of flour has been stirred, 
and pour it into the boiling liquor, stirring to prevent 
curdling; salt and pepper to taste; when it has sim- 
mered a few minutes pour in half a tea-cupful of cream 
or new milk, and pour it over the meat. 

Tix-Ware.—Every careful housekeeper is as particu- 
lar with her “ kitchen tins” as with her china; but the 
endless scouring with sand and soap that some think 
a part of the daily work only renders the tins dull and 
black, as the bright outer coat is soon taken off. It is 
much better to wash them in hot water, rubbing on 
soft soap thoroughly, rinsing them in boiling water, 
and wiping them dry; leave them a few minutes near 
the stove, where they will dry ; not near enough, how- 
ever, to melt them. All tin and iron utensils in kitch- 
en use after washing and wiping should be allowed to 
dry near the fire, s0 that no moisture is left on them; 
there is then no rust to scour out, and your utensils 


| are always ready for use. 
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INFANT’S WARDROBE. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


HIS infant’s wardrobe will be found very 

useful to those of our readers who are 
continually applying to us for cut patterns of 
this kind. It comprises the six most prom- 
inent articles in an infant’s outfit, viz. : cloak, 
with hood, gored robe, yoke slip, night slip, 
petticoat, and shirt. But one size is fur- 
nished, which can be easily adjusted so as to 
suit all infants until they are old enough to 
put on ‘short clothes. The patterns given 
are those most commonly used at this time. 


—— 
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InFant’s YOKE SIP. 



















shirt. 


in the neck show 
where the darts are 
to be taken up to 
fit.the neck, Al- 
lowance is made 
in the pattern for 
the hem in front. ‘The back of the cloak, cape, and hood should be 
laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid making a seam. Gather the 
edge of the hood on an elastic cord, draw up the top to fit the neck 
of the cloak, and finish with a binding. This garment is very pretty 
made of white cashmere, with the cape elaborately embroidered with 
white silk and edged with fringe. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 314 yards. 

Inrant’s GorED Rose.—This pattern is in five pieces—gore for 
the front, back of waist, breadth for the side and back of skirt, sleeve, 
and belt. The waist and skirt are cut together in the front gore. 
The straight edge is-laid on the fold of the cloth, as there is no seam 
in the front. Fold the cloth, lay the edge of the pattern that is not 
notched on the fold, and cut the length; open the material, and cut 
another -piece of the exact size and length, and you will have the 
right width in the skirt—that is, two yards.. Sew the two together, 
which will bring a seam in the middle of the back. Leave an open- 






Inrant’s GorED Rose. 













Fig. 1.—Ecru Ponexre Surt.—Back. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN OF IN- 
FANT’S WARDROBE. 

Tuts pattern consists of 
six articles, viz.: cloak with 
hood, gored robe, yoke slip, 
night slip, petticoat, and 


Inrant’s CLOAK WITH 
Hoov.—This pattern is in 
three pieces—cloak, cape, 
andhood. The perforations 


INFANT’s SHIRT. 














INFANT’S PETTICOAT. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE. 
(Cut Paper Patterns of this entire Wardrobe, consisting of 


Cloak, Gored Robe, Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt, 


sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.] 


ing of about six inches in the 


plain breadths at the top, and 
stitch on the belt. Gather the 
bottom of the waist, draw it 
up to correspond to the size 
of the belt, and stitch it on; 
then join it to the front gore 
according to the notches. 
Gather the top of 
the waist in the 
back and top of the 
sleeve, and finish 
it with a narrow 
binding. If the 
¢ dress is made of 
cambric or French 
© muslin, trim the 
. front gore from top 
» to bottom = with 
puffs, separated by 
a band of lace, and 
graduated in width, 
the top ones being 
one-third the width 
of those at the bot- 
tom. . Edge the 
front gore all 
around with nar- 
row lace or a ruf- 
fle. ‘Trim the bot- 
tom of the skirt 
with lace or a ruf- 
fle, to ‘match the 
front: gore,’ sur- 
mounted with three 
rows of puffing sep- 
-arated with narrow 
lace. Adouble row 
of lace finishes the 
front puff. Trim 
the neck and bot- 
tom of the sleeve 
with lace. Make 
a belt of ribbon 
about four inches 
wide, laid in folds, 
) and finish it on the 
right side with 
three ribbon sash 
ends, six or eight 
inches wide, and 
graduated inlength. 
—27, 21, and 14: 
inches long. Loop 
the sleeves with rib- 
bon tied in bows. 
This makes a very 
handsome christen- 
ing robe; it is suit- 
able for all occa- 
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Inrant’s Nicut Sip. 


ten inches 


seam and hem it, gather the \ 
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the bottom of the skirt, neck, and 
sleeves with lace or a narrow ruffle. 
Quantity of material, 36 inches 
wide, 144 yards. 
Lace for trimming, 314 yards. 
Inrant’s Nicut Siip. — This 
pattern is in three pieces—front, 
back, and sleeve. 
. edge of the.three pieces on the fold 
of.the cloth, to avoid making a 
seam. Cut an opening of about 
in the back and hem it. 
Hem the neck and run 
in a narrow bobbin. 
Gather the top of the 


sleeve, and place 
seam at the notch 


Lay the straight 


sions, and may be made plainly or elaborately, 
according to the purpose for which it is required. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 314 yards. 

Extra for puffing, 11¢ yards. 

Lace for trimming, 18 yards. 

Inrant’s YOKE Strp.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front of yoke, back of yoke, sleeve, and 
front and back breadths of skirt. Gather the 
top of the. body to fit the yoke, and sew them 
together with a very fine cord. _ Sew in the sleeve 
with the longest part to the notch in the arm- 
hole, holding the sleeve toward you in sewing. 
Finish the neck with a cord. Close the back to 
the waist with buttons and button-holes. ‘Trim 




















the 
in Inrant’s Croak witu Hoop. 


front of the armhole. 
Trim the neck and sleeves with narrow cambric edging. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 214 yards. 


Edging, 1 yard. 


Inrant’s Perricoat.—This pattern is in two pieces—band and 


breadth for the skirt. 


The top of the band is cut out for the armhole. 


Cut two pieces the size of the breadth, sew them together, lay the top 
in small pleats, and sew it to the band, which is closed with two but- 
tons and button-holes. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 144 yards. 

Cotton cloth for band, one-quarter of a yard. 

Inrant’s Sutrt,—This pattern is open at the back, and is cut with- 


out a seam under the arm. 


with revers. 


The front, back, and shoulders are cut 


Sew the shoulder seams together, and set the sleeves into 


the armholes according to the notches, letting the upper corners of the 
sleeves lap over toward the front, and bringing the perforations even- 
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ly together. ‘Trim the sleeves and revers with 
ing. 
ya aa of material, 86 inches wide, for half 
a dozen shirts, a yard and a half. 
Edging for a dozen shirts, 5 yards. 





Ecru Pongee Suit, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 557. 


Tu1s suit is made of écru pongee, and con- 
sists of skirt, over-skirt, and heart-shaped basque- 
waist. The trimming is composed of gathered 
ruffles and ruches, rolls, rosettes, and bows of 
the material. The ov er-skirt is draped as shown 
by the illustration, ‘Tucked Swiss muslin chem- 
isette. 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. Y.—If you are a careful reader of the Bazar, you 
must have seen many hints as to the harmony of col- 
ors, and their adaptability to diff t complexions. 
Indeed, we know of no book that will teach you as 
much about the art of dressing as a volume of the 
same Bazar. 

V. F. C.—There are phonographic journals publish- 
ed, we believe, in the United States, but we can not 
give you their address, 

Senex.—The lady was bound in courtesy to reply to 
your letter asking permission to correspond with her. 
You certainly should not call unless you have reason 
to believe that she did not receive the letter. 

J. A. J.—We have already published such an article 
as you call for. The books you mention may probably 
be found at the e public libraries, 

D TL. Jadus was one of the giants that 
warred against Jove. Ashe fled, worsted, from the con- 
test Minerva flung the island of Sicily upon him. Be- 
ing immortal, he could not die, and his struggles have 
caused ever since the eruptions of Mount Etna, ac- 
cording to the dictum of the classic poets. 

Croquet.—An umpire is not necessary in playing 
croquet, but it is requisite that you should decide in 
advance what rules shall govern the game, in order to 
prevent dispute. You should stand aside and watch 
your turn for playing, as by striet construction you can 
not call on any one to summon you. Balls with one, 
two, and three stripes of but two colors are better for 
this reason than several colors, which are easily for- 
gotten. It is not necessary to play three games to de- 
cide which is victorious. 

A Sussoriuer.—The Tunisiar is the common Afghan 
stitch, well known to all crochet-workers. We have 
given full descriptions of stitches in our columns, and 
can not repeat them for individuals. To get the full 
benefit of the Bazar you should read it regularly. 

Curistiz.—We have already given a sketch of Bea- 








Ferenp or tae Bazar.—Trim your Japanese silk 
with raveled silk ruches the color of the stripe in your 
sample. Rose-color will look well with it. Open front 
over-skirts are much worn. 

Junie F.—We have no cut paper pattern of the 
Marguerite polonaise. It isa tight waist, extending 
in a plain short basque over the hips, and at the end 
of this basque the widths are widened to form a very 
full skirt. 

Ex1za.—It is not convenient for us to publish “ at 
full length the system for reducing flesh.” The Bazar 
has already discussed this topic. Banting is not a 
Bostonian, but an Englishman. Any publisher will 
order his book for you. 

L, A.—If you will give us your address and size the 
missing sacque will be sent you. 

Miss D——n, Dunximx.—Should not think your case 
dyspepsia at all, but an accumulation of morbid secre- 
tions from living on too concentrated food. Eat coarse 
bread and farinaceous diet for a fortnight; sit in the 
sun as much as you can; take warm baths at night 
before going to bed, water at ninety-five degrees. You 
will not suffer from heat afterward, but feel the circu- 
lation equalized. Keep your head protected from the 
sun by a wet cloth inside your hat, besides the hat and 
parasol ; then ride and walk in the sun as much as you 
can between eight and half past ten, mornings, and 
after three in the latter part of the day. Mild but 
thorough alteratives are recommended. Use no made 
gravies or rich food, especially pastry, for three months 
tocome. Eat juicy meats, fruit, and carefully cooked 
vegetables. For the pain in the hip use warm baths, 
covering that side of the person. If a warm bath 
makes you faint, keep ice-water at hand to bathe the 
head plentifully and wet the heart. For catarrh hold 
your face in a basin of tepid water (seventy degrees), 
and snuff it up the nose. Try this ten minutes three 
times a day. Drink all you want, adding a little phos- 
phoric acid to the water. This is harmless (not phos- 
phorus), and tastes like lemonade if flavored a little, 
and checks too copious perspiration. Instead of stimu- 
lants at night, try hot foot-baths, with either cold or 
warm water to the head as you find agreeable. 

Mars. L. J. B.—We can not tell you where to find the 
cases mentioned. 

P. M. G.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
81, Vol. IV., for hints about a white alpaca dress. 

Boston.—Bazar No. 13, Vol. II., contains the pat- 
tern and full directions for a Watteau wrapper. You 
can order it at this office. The embroidery should 
conceal the blue stamping of the design.—In mar- 
riages at home the bride usually enters the parlor with 
the groom. A single note sheet is all that is neces- 
sary for an invitation to a marriage at home.—Fifteen 
yards make a low-necked dress, with court train, sim- 
ply trimmed. 

Mrs. L. B.—A white piqué dress is suitable for church 
for a lady of forty years. At this season comfort is 
more considered than any thing else in church cos- 
tumes. Simple over dresses of white Victoria lawn, 





trice Cenci in answer to a previous correspondent 
Read the paragraph above. “Sintram” was written 
by La Motte Fouqué, the author of “ Undine.”—You 
can wear the dress you describe. 

8. A.—If your friend is very desirous of your com- 
pany, he will not consider the fact that you were once 
too busy to ride with him a sufficient reason for never 
asking you again; and if he wishes to marry you, it 
is equally probable that he will signify this desire 
plainly enough to be understood. 

Vv. D. P.—Young women that whistle, and young 
men with hats worn over one eye, or on the back of 
the head, would have very little chance of admission 
into refined society. 

Cotire1ate.—Alma Mater signifies nourishing moth- 
er, and is popularly used to designate the college at 
which one was educated. We believe that Cambridge, 
England, was the first university which received the 
name in this connection. As to your handwriting we 
can say nothing. Should we reply to ali similar in- 
quiries we must convert the Bazar into an oracle of 
chirography. 

Autpa.—We think your letter has been answered. 
Your sample is evidently good, pure silk, no matter of 
what brand. We can not estimate its value. Thirty 
yards is a small quantity for two suits. You will have 
to make plain skirts with a very simple polonaise. 
Eighteen or twenty yards are purchased for suits not 
thought elaborate. 

C. 8.—A plain deal table purchased of the carpenter, 
and simply draped with white muslin over cambric, is 
an easy plan for a toilette-table. 

Mrs. W.—The traveling suit pattern has been sent 
you. Your sample is Irish poplin, worth here about 
the price you paid for it. Make a polonaise and skirt 
with velvet bands for trimming. . 

R. Y.—Sleeves are not necessary in the water-proof 
cloak, but you can put them in beneath the cape if you 
choose. : 

E. N.—Arrange your hair in the Greek style described 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 32, Vol. IV. Your 
sample is poplinette. 

A. C.—The pleating on the over dress of child’s 
princesse suit is narrow and in half-inch pleats. That 
on the dress skirt has simply a bias band stitched at 
the top. 

May M. 8.—A white muslin waist will look best 
beneath the polonaise. Pleated linen or nansook 
blouses are much worn now. Make your sample by 
princesse suit pattern, or by the polonaise suit for 
misses. 

Mrs. H. S. T.—The simplest turned-over collar of 
linen, doubled and slightly hollowed out about the 
back of the neck, is worn with boy’s shirt-waist. The 
cuff is a square cuff like those of gentlemen's shirts, 
or else is doubled and turned back. Fasten the stock- 
ing elastics to the belt of the child’s drawers by a but- 
ton on each side. 

Apmrrer.—Make your grenadine and buff lawn with 
box-pleated blouse, half-flowing sleeves, draped upper 

skirt, and a broad pleated flounce on the lower skirt. 
A single pleat on each seam of front and side gores 


. holds the fullness of dress skirts; the straight back 


widths are in French gathers, made by a long stitch 
outside, and a short one between on the under side, 
The skirt is then overseamed to a belt. 

Craupr.—Long braids are worn not only by girls of 
fourteen but by grown young ladies, so you do not 
need a more womanly way of wearing your hair. Your 
friend should read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
82, Vol. IV. Sailor collars are} worn by girls of your 
age. 

H. 8. A.—We do not answer questions about MSS, 
in this column. 

Lavra.—Buy a square striped shawl of soft wool 
reps. The princesse suit, with over dress buttoned be- 
hind, is ae pretty for a girl of nine years, 

Mrs. M. E. M.—Your large plaid silk is out of fash- 
ion, and should be very plainly made, not to attract 
attention. Make a plain waist and skirt, and wear 
it under a palonaise of black silk or of white muslin. 





made pol style and trimmed with side pleatings, 
are suitable for ladies of any age. 

Purtia.—Pompadour front with chatelaine braids is 
the popular way of wearing the hair. Long ear-rings 
with many pendants, and hoops swinging in larger 
hoops, all made of Etruscan gold, are now fashionable. 
—Of course you should be polite enough to ask your 
friend into the house after he has escorted you home, 
unless the hour is too late. 

Ca.irornious.—Your inquiry has been answered in 
New York Fashions. 

Youne Lavy.—Make your blue silk suit by cut pa- 
per pattern of Postilion-Basque Suit illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 15, Vol. IV. Trim with ruffles of the same, 
from beneath which peep pleated frills of Swiss mus- 
lin. 

Avetia.—At a quiet wedding where the bride wears 
her brown traveling dress she and the groom should 
wear very light brown or else pearl-colored kid gloves. 

Jane.—Make your brown poplin with a polonaise 
and single skirt, trimmed with fringe and bias bands 
of poplin piped with heavy repped silk or velvet of the 
same or a darker shade. 

Marevenitse.—Read reply above to “ Jennie F.” 

P. H.—Square pillows remain in fashion. Make 
plain muslin slips to cover your pillows, and for sleep- 
ing on at night if you choose, and spread over these in 
the daytime a “sham” of square linen, ruffled and 
tucked around the edge, with your monogram, or else 
very large intials, embroidered in the centre in orna- 
mental letters. 

Ara Pay,—Your sample is Japanese silk, worth very 
little, as are all mixtures of cotton with silk. Make it 
very inexpensively, and wear beneath a polonaise of 
Victoria lawn.—‘* Hannah” is published as soon as the 
advance sheets are received from abroad. 

Mrs, R. H.—A back number of the Bazar will fur- 
nish you patterns of ladies’ under-clothing, directions 
for making, and designs for trimming. Closed draw- 
ers are most used now by ladies, and are not incon- 
venient. You can order Bazar from this office. 

Exima.—For cashmere wraps consult Bazar No. 30, 
Vol. IV. For your buff linen use the pleated blouse 
and long over-skirt. A polonaise and single skirt for 
alpaca. 





THERE is no excuse for those who drag their 
weary and disordered bodies into our company, 
when a few doses of AyrER’s SARSAPARILLA 
would cleanse their murky blood and restore 
their health and vigor. Ye muddy victims of 
bilious disease, have some regard for your neigh- 
bors, if not for yourselves. —[ Com. ] 





Weak hair is strengthened by the use of Hall’s 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer.—[Com. ] 








Asx your Grocer or Tea-Dealer for Dooley’s Yeast 
Powder, the best baking powder for preparing Biscuits, 
Rolls, Bread, Griddle Cakes, W aflles,Pastry,etc.—[Com.] 





“Wuttoomn’s Remepy ror Astuma enabled my wife 
to sleep quietly.”—Kimbait Haney, Wardsboro’, Vt. 








Corrine arg the means of the newly-in- 
vented Oo; ying Wh patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 









OR MOTH hate pe Fs F LES, 


RECK 
Iter is Tollatte’ ant bermlghk-. Gold ty Deegpiats roars 
le ry 
here. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 





J. Vlarie | 5 

VIENNA, COLOCNE, PARIS 

Handkerchief 
Extracts. 


PUT UP IN NEW STYLE WICKER BOTTLES. | 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








It has the delicate and refreshing 
fragrance of genuine Farina 


“OLGA re. 











STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, anp ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &., 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in ating Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand wes 


H. HENDERSON?S 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON, 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLA 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 














RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


——<a—— 


THE NEW 


ORIENTAL 
ASPERSOR, 


For sprinkling Perfumes on the <i 


xerchief, in apartments, sick-rooms, 
&c., &. 









Special Representatives for the 
United States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.Y 


Tren Is MONEY! 


A WALTHAM WATCH 


WILL GIVE YOU 


A Great Deal of ‘Time 


FOR A 
VERY LITTLE MONEY. 


We publish a very interesting pamphlet, entitled a 
“HISTORY OF WATCHMAKING.” It is beauti- 
fully illustrated with fine engravings, and is clearly 
printed on fine paper. We send this gratuitously to 
any one who will send us their address, and it will be 
found very interesting to both Watch wearers and 
Watch buyers. With it we send our descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-List of Waltham Watches. It will af- 
ford us pleasure to send them to every reader of this 
paper. 

Address (no stamp required for return postage), and 
state you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO., 


865 Broadway, New York. 
ALL PRICES REDUCED SINCE FEB. 1ST. 








IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

Material. Writefor Price-List, to Great West- 
Ern Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv« 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 





Harper’s Weekly Four Months for One Dollar. 





“POOR MISS FINCH,” 


A new and beautifully illustrated Serial Story, by 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of ‘The Woman in White,” ‘‘'The Moonstone,” &c., will be commenced next week iu 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


New Subscribers will be supplied with the WEEKLY from September 2, in which Number 
this Story will begin, to the close of the year, four months, for Ong Doar. 










We make only one ev fas and have but one price 
Pianos, which are all m: m thoroughly seasoned and Ticiine 
dried materials, and peed) seven octaves—rosewood case— 
carved legs andlyre—large square grand Sele oD scale— 
front round corners—serpentine botteom—iron plate—French 
action—and are all warranted five years. We have no Sai 
and allow no commissions or es eae to any This 

suaine how we can sell a good Pi no for $290, Shih, is about the 

i 


sai Piano pew Fy allowed by all manufacturers, ex 
selves, to add 100 per cent., and upward, profit to all sales. 
public can prove ry investigation tobe strictly true. Piano dealers 
hers, ; rofesso! everybody else, are excluded from saved 
every possibility ity oft aes cent of commission on our Pianos. If 
you wish a plat sent for trial, you must make the matter of refer- 
ence and paym ;,andif the tisin any 
Tespect inferior | toa an Piano made in the known world at any price, 
you may send i to us at the 2 sae a. days’ trial, instead of 
paying for it. It ye ou order a Pian e have one request to 
make ; and that is. that the trial shall b te Eeada by parties who are 
not interested in other Pianos. Please send for our Circulars con- 
taining full particulars and references to bankers, merchants, and 
families, ia oe a =r end Territories, who are using our 


Address 
“UNITED STATES. PIANO. ‘CO., 645 Broadway, N. Y. 















ARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and —s Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Sprin Street, 
Corner of Crosby St., N. Y. 





DENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 


Will not explode! It stands a fire 

3 test over 150° Fahrenheit. We 
ay ne pe Kerosene oil 110° fire 
redistill it by our new 

conan, rejecting all im — 
and se e 


rotection }-s “> and tr a For sale by rd ogo 
ra inducements to deal- 


e, N. Y.; 
ii = St, Balti- 
3orCl 





CINCINNATI 
INDUSTRIAL 


EXPOSITION, 
1871. 


—OPEN— 
September 6 until October 7. 


In immense Buildings, specially erected for this pur- 
pose, costing over $60,000, in the very Centre of the City, 
covering over three acres, 

Open to receive articles August 16th. 

Ample arrangements have nm made for conveying 
articles and visitors. 

For ee address 

. MoCOLLUM, 





A. T. GOSHORN, 
Secretary. President. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
BEST & CHEAPEST 
THIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
iN THE WORLD. 
. Warranted for five years, 
‘and the @ warranty indem- 
i nified by a capital of half 
a million of dollars, 
SACENTS WANTED 
fin papers ae territory. 
For iculars address 










emphis, enn: Chica 0, ‘hi 5 ndidmapetis, I wisi 
Toledo,0.; Albany, N.Y.; t. Paul, Minn.; Bich 





ANTED—AGENTS are wanted to sell 
Brodhead’s History of the State of New York, the 
Second Sg of which has just been publisived 
Bench and Bar, the New and Enl: Edition; Our 
Girls, by Dio ae Light at Evening Time, wh John 
Stanford Holme, D. .D. ; Autobiography of Rev. yman 
Beecher, D.D. ; and Morning and Evening Exercises, 
from Writings of Henry Ward Beecher. Liberal Com- 
missions will be given. Apply, for full particulars, to 
AVERY BILL, asia a r & Brothers. 
earl St., New York. 








C COMPOUND 
8 will engerl curl the straightest 
hair of either sex (without injury) into wavy ringlets 
or heavy massive curls, in every case, or money refund- 
ed. ce 25 cents a PeKsee, postpaid, or three for 
50 cents, Address Ho.sRook, xbridge, Mass. 


Ls eesti Prof, Leos’ 








ANTED—AGENTS $2.0 Ber. day). to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has -the under-feed, ones the 
‘*lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing wor in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON. CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; ; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 























SepremBer 2, 1871.] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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AS STEWART & CO. 
are receiving by almost every steamer 
LARGE AND CHOICE COLLECTIONS OF GOODS 
ADAPTED FOR FALL WEAR, 
Viz. : 

BLACK, PLAIN, AND I'ANCY SILKS; 
DRESS GOODS, LOW, MEDIUM, AND RICH; 
RIBBONS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, LACES, 
MOURNING GOODS, IMPORTED WHITE GOODS, 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, MILLINERY, 
READY-MADE SUITS AND MANTLES, 

. FRENCH AND INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
CARPETS, CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
and a very extensive assortment of 


HOUSE-KEEPING AND HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS, 


Giving strangers and those visiting the city an oppor- 
tunity to supply their wants at an unusually early pe- 
riod. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 


Circulation, 130,000 copies. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1871, 


ContTeENTs : 


MONTAUK POINT, LONG ISLAND. 

ILtusrRations. —Thé Montauk Light. —‘*The 
River swarming with Craft.”—‘‘ The Golden Sea.” 
—Sands Point.—“ Through a beautiful Lane.”— 
J. Howard Payne.— Windmill on the Road to 
Amagansett.—Old Church at East Hampton. — 
Map of the Long Island Coast from Sag Harbor to 
Montauk Point.—Kitchen Fire-Place in the Payne 
Homestead. — Boat_in Sand-Drift.— Wreck of 
the Catharine. —- Ear- Marks. — Fragments of 
Wrecks on the Beach. —Osborne’s.— The Ship- 
wreck at Night.—‘ Desolate Graves.”—Cattle on 
the Slopes.—*‘ The Shatter of the Sea.”—Agricul- 
tural Prosperity. — Scrub- Growth. — King and 
Queen of the Montauks. 

REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES.—Stsrr1an 
TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION. 2 

ILLUSTRATIONS. rb ie Eastern Siberia.— 
Map showing Route of R. J. Bush during his Trav- 
els and Explorations in Northeastern Asia.—Avat- 
cha.—Gilak Lotka and Village.—Gilak Encamp- 
ment.—Mikhaeloff.—Constantine.—Interior of a 
Yakout Yourt.—Oudskoi.—Fox-Trap.—Reindeer 
Sled.—Bear-Trap.—Fight between Reindeer and 
Beee--Tabows Voman.—Yakout Man.—Ermine- 

‘rap. 
LOVING, BUT UNLOVED. 
THE BARD OF ABBOTSFORD. 

Iu.ustrations. —The Oriel-Window. —Jeanie 
Deans.—Norna.—The Templar’s Fate.—Betrayal 
of Amy Robsart.—The Lilies.—By the Fountain.— 
The Token Scene.—“ Only the young Lord's Vel- 
vet Cap and matted Sable Plume.”—Sir Walter 
Scott.—Fac-simile of Part of a Stanza from Mar- 
mion.—Abbotsford, from the North Bank of the 
Tweed. —Scott'’s Library at Abbotsford. — Loch 
Katrine.—Dryburgh Abbey. 

THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSE. 

FAILURES IN KINGCRAFT. 

THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Auruoror “Tuz 
Dongs Cui,” etc. 

Cuarrer XXV. Seeking for Help. 

Cuapter XXVI. The Avenger on the Track. 

Cuapter XXVII. Face to Face. 

Cuaprer XXVIII. Torn Asunder. 

Cuaprer XXIX. Found at Last. 

ILLustRATIons.— Ethel obtained a Pair of Scis- 
sors.” — “Tonitruendum_est Malum !"— “Inglis 
Milor, I sall haf youair Life."—‘*One Arm went 
around her.” 

THE SCHOOL-MASTERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
REGRET. 


ANNE FURNESS. 
Progress,” etc. 


EARTHQUAKE LAW. 
A SUMMER’S AMUSEMENT. By Anniz Tuomas. 
WAITING. 
LYELL AND GEOLOGY. 

With Twelve Illustrations, 
CAUGHT BY AN HEIRESS. By Justin M‘Carrny. 
OPPORTUNITY. 
THE REFORMATION IN UTAH. 
STOLEN FLOWERS. 
PUNS AND PUNSTERS. By Joun G. Saxe. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 








The Forty-third Volume of Harrrr’s Macaztne 
commenced with the June Number. Each Number 
of Harrrr’s Magazine contains from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. more matter than a single Number 
of any other monthly periodical in the world. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Magaztnz, One Copy for One Year......$4 00 
Weexty, ‘One Copy for One Year...... 
Bazar, One Copy for One Year...... 


Harrer’s Macazing, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Baza, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson River I: 
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By the Autuor or **ManEt's~ 


should be 


Ao Big ye as 
use. 


hd a 
L] ¥ 3 ER vit alla 
y | 4 A 
unwholesome humors ; 


summer day. 


COMMON-SENSE COMPRESSED. 


It is difficult to give in a dozen lines the reasons why 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


a corrective and alterative to every other medicine in 
fever; secondly, it cleanses the bowels without violence 
npn rdly, it tones the stomach ; fourthly, it regulates the flow of bile; 

ly, it promotes healthy perspiration; sixthly, it relieves the system from 


upon the blood as a depurent; and, lastly, it forms one of the most delicious, 
cooling draughts that ever passed down the throat of an invalid on a warm 


seventhly, it tranquilizes the nerves; eighthly, it acts 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED bY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
G@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 

Times of Henry, Lorp Broveuam. Written by Him- 

self. Vols.'I. and Il. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. A Book for Girls. 
By Groratana M. Cratx, Author of “ Mildred,” &c. 
ith Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frolich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90cents, __ 


ABBOTT’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun S. C. Assorr, Author of “The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘*The French 
Revolution,” Se. Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 3 


AMERICAN GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper's Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemproxe Fer- 
Riper. With numerous Maps and Plans of Cities. 
Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 


JEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. ‘The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Family 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Saran N. Ranpoiru. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


LYELI’S STUDENT’S GEOLOGY. The Student’s 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuar.es Lyett, Bart., 
F.R.S., Author of “The a of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man,” &c. ith more than 600 
Illustrations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Riouarp J. Busn, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


HEAT: being Part I. of “Science Sor the Young. By 
: — Axnzort. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
1 50. 


LIGHT: being Part II. of Science for the Young. B. 
; acon Abuorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


; Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuarves Reape, 
Author of “Put Yourself in His Place,” ‘Griffith 
Gaunt,” ‘“‘ Hard Cash,” “ White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 
&c. With many Original Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 30 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. “By Cuartes Grispon, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Robin Gray.” S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
ife. By Mrs. A.B. BLackweE.w. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


WON— NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A ggar on Horseback,” “One of 
the Family,” ‘‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ** Carlyon's 
Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Fiorenor Manry- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antuony Trotiorr, Au- 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” “Orley Farm,” ‘* The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $125; Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTEROS. By Grorce A. Lawrence, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 








A LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Rivets, Author 
of ‘Maxwell Drewitt,” “‘ Race for Wealth,” ‘* Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


— ro 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pusiisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HOOKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


12m0, 


CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 8vo, Sheep, $2 50. 


KNAPP'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 12mo, Half Leath- 
er, $1 75. 


DRAPER’S CHEMISTRY. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
ANTHON'S TACITUS. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


we Recs & perma will ae either of pr 
above wor yy mail, postage prepaid, to an; rt 
the United States, on réceipt of the price. __ 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK THA, 

with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan= 
tic Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Chureh St.,N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


§ 9 50 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 














/ at Claverack, N.Y. For both sexes. Term opens 


A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 





Vept. 4th. Rev. ALonzo Fiacx, A.M., President. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp to Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, vk NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTUER BEING PRINTED ON 
FAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. III. 





















POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... wae. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................... “2 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT......... 6 32 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... © 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ “= 
TRAINED STREET SULT... cccccccececcccs * 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT............. 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT.......... *€& 
a tASTED SACQUE WALKING “4 
DN cchih pie netadkensdhecmaciinestehnedass 9 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
Beeb cescccscs wdecneconsqecaces dteccccccscce 50 
Tol. IV. 
WORT: (os HOUSE DRESS hice) 
LADY'S GORED WRA Reais. * & 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CL aii ° a 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “yp 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT , = 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT Lome 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT... .cccasc.cccee. “= 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl 
to 15 yA CO ae wa 23 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl 
ta kcanceecncecccacdssccdncec see 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS A WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
eS SE eS eee bay | 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 29 
BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to 9 years old) * 31 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
froma S to 1S VORTE. ONG). cic. ecccccencecsccece 33 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 


atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


VICK’S 
Illustrated Catalogue 


“TYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


AND OTHER 


HARDY BULBS for Fall Planting, 


Is now published, and will be sent rrze to all who ap- 
ply. Address 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


~~ AMERICAN 
GUIDE TO EUROPE, 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, ‘Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemproke 
Ferripce. With numerous Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Tucks, $5 00. 














This new, revised, and enlarged edition of Harper's 
Hand-Book contains the following Maps and Plans: 


of Europe, 25 by 22 inches (in cover- 
pocket).—London, 35 by 27 inches (in cover-pocket). 
—Atlantic Routes.—Ireland.—Lakes of Killarney.— 
Dublin. — Belfast. —Great Britain, North.— Edin- 
burgh.— Glasgow.— Environs of London.—Great 
Britain, South.—The Lake District.—Wales.—Paris. 
—Versailles. — Marseilles. — Nice. — Metz. — Stras- 
bourg.— Antwerp.— Berlin.— Kings Garden, near 
Potsdam.—Hamburg.—Dresden.—Prague.—Vienna. 
—Pesth and Ofen.— Trieste.— Venice.— Verona.— 
Milan.— Bologna.— Turin, — Genoa. — Florence. — 
Plan of the zi Gallery.— Pisa.—Rome.—Roman 
Forum.—Ancient Rome.—Palace of the Vatican.— 
Naples.—Museo Nationale.—Pompeii.—Palermo.— 
Egypt and Northern Nubia.—Cairo.—Thebes.—Pal- 
estine.—Jerusalem.—Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
—Turkey in Asia.—Greece and the Ionian Islands.— 
Switzerland.—Munich.—Augsburg.— Nuremburg.— 
Carlsruhe.—Frankfort.—Cologne,— St. Petersburg. 
—Stockholm.—The Alhambra. 


Pustisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





tS Harrre & Brorners will send the above work 
by mail, prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on. of $5 00. 





— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Of er. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Meopeons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
mete 


The great desigu of Harper's is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 

any Magazi are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
popular Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
stead. 








At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation. 


ae 
Len PE! a 
Sin of E1viLiZ AS 
Se —* 
The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of rcading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
= by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nasr are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on — affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle, 




















Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

Harper’s Bazar at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
serve »pularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s WEEkty, One Year. . 400 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weekty, and Harper’s 
Bazakz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WErKvy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGaztne 24 cents a year, for the Wrerkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinp, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazink commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrkty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
— to the order of Harper & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s Periopicats. 

Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to com 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


IT want 1000 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST. I will give such terms and furnish such 
advertising facilities that no man need make less than 
$200 per month and all expenses—no matter whether 
he ever canv: before or not. A premium of a new 
o— yg tolady canvassers. Address Dr.O. PHELPS 

















$10 


‘Address ”A. E, GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 





MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


A] 


N, No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N.J., and 
full Larticulars will be sent by return mail,’ . 

















‘[Sepremper 2, 1871, 








FACETIZ. 
May a tarkey be said to 


be a ghost when it’s a gob- 
blin : 


SoLace ror SurrErers,— 
used 





dergone beneath the influ- 
ence of nitrous oxide, or 
laughing-gas. 


—_+¥~_>__——_ 
Which would a young 
lady rather be—a dryad or 
anaiad ?—A dryad, for then 
she would bea woo’d nymph. 

_—»——_—_ 


Tas 18 4 Faot.—Musical 
Jones’s doctor last week 
forbade him to eat pastry. 

usical Jones simply. re- 
tg gs 

inging, dolorously, 
“Good-by, sweet tart, good- 
y.” 


Ladies of the ballet are 
sometimes unkind to their 
fathers and mothers, but 


are generally very fond 
oF toa crea 7a. “ 


~~ 
UnvsvaL Ocovrrence.— 


3 


Zz 





—an idea suddenly struck 
him. 


A good many trades-peo- 
ple only give fifteen ounces 

the pound—it is a weigh 
they have. 





hy’ 4" 


————~» 
Crasstoan =Truta—Inn 
vino very trash. 


ie 
A “Leaper”—A blind Watt-F.Lower No. 1. “I should like a Waltz so! But I suppose there’s no Chance for poor Me till Mamma’s been thoroughly Danced off her Legs !”” 
WALL-FLower No. 2. “JZ should be content with an Jce, if I could only get one! Fancy! Mamma’s been taken down for Refreshment 7hree Times, and I not Once!” May be called the “ fitness 


arid \Kt 


man’s dog. 
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MOSSOO’S ABROAD AGAIN. 


Scorcx Waitress. ‘There’s a Laddie doon the Stair wa’antin’ tae see ye—” 
Mossoo. “A Lady! Mon Dieu! Say her to Give herself the Pain to sit down 


while I arrange my Toilette.” 





THE “LADY” IN WAITING. 


We once knew a clergyman who was 80 rigidly and | 


frigidly literal and matter-of-fact that he was wholly 


incapable of entertaining or comprehending a meta- | 


phor of any kind whatever. He believed to his dying 
day that Shakspeare’s mind was overstrained and con- 
fused by too intense application when he wrote that 
there be 
“sermons in stones, 
Books in the running brooks, 
And good in every thing ;” 


and contended that it was perfectly plain that what | 


he meant to say was that there be 
“sermons in books, 
Stones in the running brooks, 
And good in every thing.” 


——_—— 

Tf love is blind, why is it that when a young man 
falls in love he is almost universally required ‘ to see 
papa?” 














a2 








FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


SINCE IT HAS BECOME THE FASHION FOR GENTLEMEN TO DANCE WITH MARRIED LADIES ONLY, WALL-FLOWERS HAVE MUCH IMPROVED IN APPEARANCE, BUT STILL 


THEY ARE NOT HAppy! 


An unreasonable and 
somewhat misanthropic 
acquaintance remarks 
he has often heard the 
proverb, “A friend in 
need is a friend indeed ;” 
but he says he can’t see 
where the laugh comes 
in. He has a friend in 
need who is always bor- 
rowing money of him. 


a 

Tue Best Woop ror 
MAKING CRADLES—Rock 
maple. 


—»———- 

Rieut Tacks To 
Knock on THE Heap— 
Income tacks. 


ashdenteataatipidaactioneed 

A Dooror’s Eritaru 
—‘*He saw them all 
out,” 


——_—_@——— 

A man writes to say 
he only backed one 
horse in his life, and 
that was into a shop 
window. 


—_———— 

What man carries ev- 
“7 thing before him? 
—The waiter. 


A ae a 
He that is hasty fishes 
in an empty pond. 


— > 
A Seramstress’s Ex- 
OLAMATION—A-hem ! 


—_—— 

A couple of barristers 
engaged in a case were 
recently discussing the 
issue. ‘ At all events,” 
said the younger and 
more enthusiastic, “‘ we 
have justice on. our 
side.” 

To which. the older 
and warier counsel re- 
plied : “ Quite true; but 
what we want is the 
chief justice on our 
side.” 





ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA. 


First Customer. ‘* Why, bless me, my man, the moon 
seems to have got two arms to-night!” 

IrinrrANt Astronomer. “I shouldn’t wonder, 
ma’am, if she had; and I’m pretty sure, if these ’ere 
other ladies and gents would pay their pennies to peep 
at her, she’d wave ’em with delight.” 


pa as acl 

A Western railroad advertises that each train car- 
ries a coroner and six jurymen for the convenience of 
the passengers. 8 


When the Hon. Mrs. Norton was applied to, on 
Hood’s death, for a contribution to the fund then 
raised for his destitute widow, and headed by Sir Rob- 
ert Peel with the munificent donation of £50, she 
promptly sent a liberal subscription, with the follow- 
ing lines: 


“To cheer the widow’s heart in her distress, 
To make provision for the fatherless, 
Is but a Christian's duty, and none should 
Resist the heart-appeal of Widow Hood.” 


Poetry, punning, and piety, all of the genuine sort, 
are not often thus happily united. : 


ee 
An orator proposes to “‘ grasp a ray of light from the 
reat orb of day, spin it into threads of gold, and with 
them weave a shroud in which to wrap the whirlwind 
which dies upon the bosom of our Western prairies.” 
ooo 


A householder, in filling up his census schedule, un- 
der the heading ‘‘ Where born” described one of his 
children as “‘ born in the parlor,” and the other “up 


stairs.” : 


In a small country town resides a clergyman who is 
the pastor of a small flock, who esteem him very 
highly, and whom he is fond of catechizing. A few 
days since, while taking a ramble through the vil- 
lage, he ——, at the house of one of his parishion- 
ers, and after the usual salutations had been’ ex- 
changed, the conversation ran as follows: 

“* Well, Mrs. W——, can you tell me how Adam fell 2?” 

The lady commenced to smile audibly, and finally 
replied, “‘ Why, my dear.doctor, you’re not serious 2?” 

‘ Very serious indeed,” responded the doctor. 

rs. W——, whose husband’s name happ to be 
Adam, replied : “ Well, well, you have it, doctor. You 
see, Adam went to climb over the fence the other 
night to go to Deacon M——’s for a bottle of whisky, 
when an oar lying on the ground took his foot. Over 
Adam fell, and barked his shin; and that’s the whole 
truth of the matter.” 





A HEAVY BLOW FOR HIM! 


Lortiz. ** Now, Mr. Spoonington, isn’t it delightful? I wish you would sing us that Beautiful Song of yours, ‘ B.ow, Gentle Gales!” 
Op Lapy (slightly deaf, and only catching the last words). “ Gales! i 





Blow! Oh, don’t talk about it—we don’t want none o’ that!” 


A Hanpy Tunr—“ For. 
tune.” It is not common 


Ween 
What grows b the 

more you con! it?— 

Debt. . 


What is the difference be- 
tween one of George Eliot's 
novels and a picnic ?—The 
one’s a “ Mill on the Floss,” 
and the other’s a fill on the 
moss, . 

“ @asn ADVANCES”—Mak- 
ing up to a rich widow. 


—s 
Some. teetotalers would 
even prefer @ watery grave 
to preservation in opicita, 
>... 


Lrviry.—One = about 
some murderers is that they 
“take life” cheerfully. 


—_>—_—_ 
THE Most PoPULAR OF ALL 
Wartou-W orps—Tick. 


—_———_——. 

A shilling dentist must 

be aman of low extraction. 
_ 


Tue Cuvurca For Arri- 
ANCED Onts—St. All Banns, 


> 

What is that which is full 
of holes, and yet holds wa- 
ter ?—A sponge. 


oe 

Very Sapv.—There have 
been more fashionable la- 
dies dyed young this year 
than ever. 


—_—_+_.—_—_ 

Numerioatty Trve.—If a 
man doesn’t take care of 
No. 1, he will soon have 0 to 
take care of. 


eee 

Why is coffee like an axe 
with a dull edge ?—Because 
it has to be ground before 
it is used. 


>. 
There is pam ro | very 
amusing in the idea of what 


of things” in regard to 
snuff-taking, which oc- 
curred to an honest Highlander, a genuine lover of 
“sneezhin.” At the door of the village hotel he ob- 
served, standing, a magnificent man, infull tartans, and 
noticed with much admiration the wide dimensions of 
his nostrils in a fine turned-up nose. He accosted him, 
and, as his most complimentary act, offered him his 
mull for a pinch. The stranger drew up, and rather 
haughtily said, ‘‘ 1 never take snuff.” 
“Oh,” said the other,“ that’s a peety, for there’s grand 
accommodation !” 


The following correspondence is said to have taken 
place between a merchant and one of his clients: 

“Sir, your account has been standing for two years; 
I must have it settled immediately.” 

Answer— Sir, things usually do settle by standing; 
I regret that my account is an exception. If it has 
been standing too long, suppose you let it run a little.” 


——_—___— 
“My little angel,” asked a fond husband, ‘fare you 
comfortable in your corner ?” 

“Yes, thanks.” 

““You do not feel the cold ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Your window closes easily ?” 

“Very nicely, dear.” 

“Then come and take my place.” 

—_——__— 


Tue most SutrasLe Winpow For A SrincLe Lavy 
WHEN ON THE Loox-ouT—A bow. 


—_<_—_—— 

One of the toasts drunk at a recent celebration was 
¥ taal she requires no eulogy—she speaks for her- 
se bad 

a 

An old bachelor recently gave the following toast: 
*“Woman—the morning-star of infancy, the day-star 
of manhood, and the evening-star of age. Bless our 
— and may they always be kept at telescopic dis- 

ances !” 
———<@——_—_—— 


“ Will you do me a favor?” said a fast young man to 
a city swell. 


, get in here,” lifting up the lid of a large 


“*Get in there!” exclaimed the fast youth, with as- 
tonishment; ‘‘ what for ?” 
_“ Why, this is the place where I always keep my se- 
curities.” 











